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I CANNA LEAVE MY MINNIE. 


BY JAMES LINEN. 


Tak’ back the ring, dear Jamie, 
The ring ye gae to me, 

An’ a’ the vows ye made yestreen, 
Beneath the birken tree. 

But gie me back my heart again, 
Its a’ I hae to gie ; 

Sin’ ye’ll no wait a fittin’ time, 
Ye canna marry me. 


I promised to my daddie, 
Afore he slipp’d awa, oa 

I ne'er wad leave my minnie, 
Whate’er sud her befa’. 

I’ll faithfu’ keep my promise, 
For a’ that ye can gie ; 

Sae, Jamie, gif ye winna wait, 
Ye ne’er can marry me. 


I canna leave my minnie, 

She’s been sae kind to me, 

Sin’ e’er I was a bairnie, 

A wee thing on her knee. P 
Nae mair she’ll caim my gowden hair, 
Nor busk me snod an’ braw ; 

She’s auld an’ frail, her een are dim, 
An sune will close on a’. 


I maun na leave my minnie; 

Her journey is na lang ; 

Her heid is bendin’ to the mools 
Whare it maun shortly gang. 
Were I an heiress 0’ a erown, 

I’d a’ its honours tine, 

To watch her steps o’ helpless age, 
As she in youth watched mine. 





THE OLD SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 
BY PROF. W. E. AYTOUN 


From the ** Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” 


Come listen to another song, 

Should make your heart beat high, 
Bring crimson to your forehead, 

And the lustre to your eye ;— 
It is a song of olden time, 

Of days long since gone by, 
And of a Baron stout and bold 

As e’er wore sword on thigh! 

Like a brave old Scottish Cavalier, 
All of the olden time! 


He kept his castle in the north, 
Hard by the thundering Spey ; 
And a thousand vassals dwelt around. 
All of his kindred they. 
And not a man of all that clan 
Had ever ceased to pray 
For the Royal race they loved so well, 
Though exiled far away 
From the steadfast Scottish cavaliers, 
All of the olden time! 


His father drew the righteous sword 
For Scotland and her claims, 

Among the loyal gentlemen 
And chiefs of ancient names 

Who swore to fight or fall beneath 
The standard of King James, 

And died at Killiecrankie Pass 
With the glory of the Gremes ; 

Like a true old Scottish cavalier 
All of the olden time ! 


He never owned the foreign rule, 
No master he obeyed, 


‘But kept his clan in peace at home, 


From foray and from raid; 
And when they asked him for his oath, 
He touched his glittering blade, 
And pointed to his bonnet blue, 
That bore the white cockade : 
Like a leal old Scottish cavalier, 
All of the olden time! 


At length the news ran through the land— 
The Prince had come again ! 
That night the fiery cross was sped 
O’er mountain and through glen: 
And our old Baron rose in might, 
Like a lion from his den, 
And rode away across the hills 
To Charlie and his men. 
With the valiant Svottish cavaliers, 
All of the olden time ! 


He was the first that bent the knee 
When the Sranparp waved abroad, 
He was the first that charged the foe 
On Preston's bloody sod ; 
And ever, in the van of fight, 
The foremost still he trod, 
Until on bleak Culloden’s heath, 
He gave his soul to God, 
Like a good old Scottish cavalier, 
All of the olden time ! 


~ Oh! never shall we know again 


A heart so stout and true— 
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The olden times have passed away, 
And weary are the new ; 
The fair White Rose has faded 
From the garden where it grew, 
And no fond tears, save those of heaven, 
The glorious bed bedew 
Of the last old Scottish cavalier, 
All of the olden time ! 





THE PEDIGREE OF PUPPETS. 


Puppets are as old as deceit—a vice which dates from Eve and the 
serpent. They existed in all ages, and amongst every kind of people, 
civilised and half-civilised ; but it would be tedious to dive into anti- 
quity, and to fish up all that Herodotus has told us of the puppet-shows 
of Egypt, or to enumerate what Lucian, or some one in his name, has 
said of the Syrian mannikins; what Aristotle or Pindar have alluded 
to amongst the Greexs; or what Cicero, Ovid, and Livy have described, 
in speaking of the juggleries of the priesthood of old Rome. The gods 
of Greece were puppets, and their priests pulled the strings. Even 
when Christianity began to flourish, its doctrines were sought to be 
inculcated through the senses of the ignorant—and chiefly by cheating 
them. Images of saints—most frequently the image of the Virgin 
Mary—were so numerous, that the Romish Church became, especially 
in Italy and Spain, one large establishment of puppets. Religion, 
argued the monks of the dark ages, must be symbolised ; and the 
Church of Rome has never wholly departed from the principle. Indeed, 
it is from the effigies of the Madonna, or Virgin, that the term Marion- 
nettes is derived. According to Ducange, the monkish Latin word for 
the puppet representative of the Virgin was ‘‘ Mariola,” which has 
been fused with Madonna, into Marionette. 

Wooden saints were, in the middle ages, very much alive to all the 
interests of the good monks, their followers. They bent their heads, 
stretched out their hands, and winked their eyes at their worshippers, 
(they have winked a modern wink or two, by the way,) whenever bow- 
ing, begging, or winking, was profitable. They even walked out of 
their niches,—a feat at which the celebrated Voto Santo of Lucca was 
a great adept. As the public of every age have been alwaps prone to 
believe ‘‘ what they see with their own eyes,” it is by no means asto- 
sisting to find that the miracles of this peripatetic puppet have been 
strongly attested. 1 

Puppets in that day played the most prominent parts in processions. 
Perhaps the most renowned n in history was that which took 
place at the feast of the Virgin, in Venice. This was a festival in me- 
mory of twelve brides, who were, once upon a time, carried off by cer- 
tain pirates of Trieste. The most attractive feature of the procession 
consisted of a dozen of the prettiest girls in Venice, who were fashion- 
ably dressed, and were loaded with jewellery, real or mosaic; accord 
ing to the state of the public exchequer. To centre upon these beauties 
as much interest as possible, they were afterwards comfortably married 
at the public cost. The financial reformers of Venice, however, even- 
tually curtailed these sentimental splendours, and limited the number 
of brides to three. In the course of years, more stringent economy 
saved the dresses, jewels, and dowers of even three to the state: live 
Murys were put down altogether, and puppets substituted. Public 
wit then effaced whatever trace of chivalry remained in the procession, 
by extending the term for these timber virgins, ‘‘ Wooden Marias,” 
(Marie di Legno,) as & nickname to all hard-featured and clumsy wo- 
men. But, however unattractive these wooden females may have been, 
it is from the Marie di Legno that descend, in a straight line, the veri- 
table Marionetti, who—we will give them so much pronominal entity— 
so long figured in the dramatic representations of Italy, Spain, France, 
and England, and who are now again brought forward in London for 
popular applause at the Adelaide Gallery, in the Lowther Arcade 

These Marys must therefore be regarded as great-great- great-grand- 
mothers in a direct line of the present generation of Italian puppets. 
Being out-of-door performers, they were, by more modern tastes, con- 
sidered not exactly respectable. Consequently they yielded to a po- 
lite class of performers, who traversed the stage in houses as legitimate 
as Drury Lane or Covent Garden, when both were national theatres, 
as the Academie Frangiise, or the Scala; the price of admission vary- 
ing from about three-halfpence to three-pence. The puppet-show can 
boast of a copious literature. The first orthodox account we have of 
them is written by Cardan, a learued physician of Pavia, in a treatise, 
De Subtilitate, published in the year 1530, at Nuremberg, the head- 
quarters of doll-ism. In discussing the experimenta minima, which 
form the subject of one of his chapters, Cardan describes two statuettes 
of wood, with which a couple of Sicilians accomplished perfect marvels 
of art, by making them dance upon a tight-rope, and perform as many 
tours de force as would fill the pockets of a dozen Acrobats. 

The legitimate puppets of the stage of this higher class are not to be 
considered sticks. Their breasts and legs, indeed, are wooden, but 
their heads are formed of a more dignified material, being modelled 
usually of papier-mache. Card, stuffed linen, or other flexible mate- 
rial, is used in the manufacture of their arms and legs. They are 
spring-jointed ; and little loads of lead in their hands and feet enable 
them to frisk vivaciously, without the hazard of being seized with un- 
seasonable somersaults. The Marionetti of Italy are capable of any- 
thing. What mimic man dare, they dare. Like the actors praised by 
Polonius, they shrink not from ‘‘ tragical, comical, historical, pastoral, 
or scene indivisible ;” but they eschew the *‘ poem unlimited ;” for they 
know what the soul of wit is, and are brief. Their tragedy, however, 
during the short time it lasts, is terrible; their farce, irresistible. 
They are brilliant in opera, imposing in military spectacle, overwhelm- 
ing in ballet. So seductive is their dancing, that the Roman Police 
require all wooden-legged Sylphides to be attired in sky-blue inex- 
pressibles—or their Manager requires it, in deference to the Police 
exactions as to Sylphides of flesh and blood. 

In the theatres of particular Italian towns, there is, in general, 
star among the puppets, a leading puppet, peculiar to each town. At 
Rome the favourite actor used to be a certain Cassandrino, a coquet- 
tish old man bordering on sixty ; well powdered, very amorous, and, 
though a layman, made up with the red stockings of a Monsignor. At 
Milan, Girolamo is the principal performer; a buffoon, who has a butt 
provided for his wit in a certain Piedmontese clown, whose stage busi- 
ness is ail in the passive voice; it being his vocation to suffer. At 
Naples, Pulcinella and Scaramuccia are the well-known favourites. 
In all these towns, and throughout Italy, the puppets not only play in 
the street anc on the stage, but also in the drawing-room; being—to 
use an ancient form of eulogy—as well fitted to shine in private as in 
public life. 

If we pass now from the Marionnetti of Italy to those of Spain (in 
which country they go by the name of T'iteres), we find them still ex- 
tremely popular out of doors, or in theatres; and still of clerical 
descent. Indeed, so large a proportion of the puppets still wear the 
costume of monks, that they are often, for that reason, called, especi- 





ally in Portugal, ‘‘ Good Brothers” (Boni frates), Their managers in 











Spain are generally foreigners, gipsies, or zeople of low caste. The 
reader of ** Lon Quixote” will remember Master Peter and his ape, 
with Don Gayferos and the fair Milesendra, King Marsilio and the 
Emperor Charlemagne, the Christian chivalry and Moorish rabble; for 
the rout and ruin whereof, Sancho paid to Master Peter, as the value 
of the puppets, forty reals and three-quartérs. Master Peter, it will 
not be forgotten, was a liberated galley-slave, by name Gines de Passa- 
monte. 

One of the first writers who gave an acoount of Spanish puppets was 
a Spaniard, Francisco de Ubeda, who published in 1608. PRs own 
great-grandfather had kept a puppet-show; and of him Francisco 
writes, that ‘‘so complete an establishment as his, or one so well 
mounted, had never before been seenin Seville. My great-grandfather 
was a man of the very smallest stature, scarcely taller than from the 
elbow to the hand ; so that the difference between himself and his pu 
pets, was, that he could speak without a prompter. But, in the mat- 
ter of speaking, he was first-rate, for his tongue was so well hung, and 
his mouth was so large, that he could give utterance to twice as much 
as anybody else.” This accomplished showman was the slave of cer- 
tain frailties, which consumed his money ; then ate up his mules; then 
forced him to sell his puppets, and finally the very boards belon ing to 
his show. At last, he fell sick, and became an inmate of a hos — 
While there, when at the point of death, he became raving mad, and 
fancied himself one of his own puppets, to wit, a bull (for bull-fights 
had been a part of his performance,) and that he, as a bull-puppet, was 
called upon to fight with a stone cross in the hospita! yard, which he, 
believed to be a puppet dog. Accordingly, he charged it furiously 
and died in the midst of this delirious battle. 

The Marionnettes admitted into Spain were naturalised, and put te 
Spanish business, enseptiog enly Punch. Punch was, however, so far 
nationslised as to be enn and adorned with the sonorous style and 
title of Don Christoval Pulichinela ; though his title did not raise him 
out of the base society, in the market-place, of dogs and dancing mon- 
keys. 

The love of puppet-shows in Spain still survives. Even the most 
aristocratic grandees, with prodigious pedigrees, do not deem it undi, 
nified to fill the puppet theatres. One of the most illustrious Fr 
savans, who was in Spain in 1808, relates that when he was present at 
a representation of Titeres, in Valencia, the impassioned and even tur- 
bulent excitement of the audience, ‘half popular, half aristocratic, arrest- 
ed his attention no less forcibly than the Marionnettes themselves.— 
The piece represented was the ‘‘ Death of Seneca,” and the hero, by or- 
der of Nero, was bled to death. The streams of blood which flowed 
from his arms were very cleverly imitated by the motion of a red ri- 
band. An unexpected miracle closed the play. On the discharge of a 
miniature piece of artillery, the pagan sage was raised to Heaven, sur- 
rounded by a glory, in the midst of which, to the general satisfaction 
of the audience, he pronounced, in a tone of extreme penitence and de- 
votion, his adherence to the Christian faith. 

In France, puppets had the same foundation in religious feeling, ag 
indeed our flesh-and-blood dramatic representations had throughout 
Europe. A play bill, issued at Rheims, so lately as the year 1775, is 
thus set forth: ‘* Explanation of the Universal Judgment, a Tragedy, 
by the Sieur Ardax, of Mount Lebanon. This piece will be composed 
of three thousand five hundred figures, in low relief, which will be 
made to shift and move according to the intention of the author, who 
has no other object in view than that of edifying the public by an en- 
tertainment derived from Holy Writ.” We find, however, that, in the 
year 1584, secular puppets had already regular theatres of their own 
inmany partsof France. Their first masters of celebrity in Paris were 
Jean and Francois Brioché, father and son, who enlivened the times of 
Louis the Fourteenth. Jean Brioché, who was moreover as tooth-draw- 
er, exercised his profession in company with a remarkable ape, called 
Fagotin, at the foot of the Pont Neuf, near the Porte de Nesle, which 
still existed in 1649. Brioché, however, parted company with his ape 
shortly after this period, and fer a very good reason ; the unfortunate 
animal was killed by a madman, named Cyrano de Bergerac, who took 
it into his head that Fagotin was a lackey who made faces at him as he 
passed, whereupon the lunatic drew is sword and ran the ape through 
the body. Yet the mistake might have happened to any irascibleman, 
not absolutely mad; for, in a burlesque poem that was written on the 
subject, Fagotin is described as being of the height of a short man; @ 
perfect buffoon ; and attired so like an over-dressed lackey of the day, 
that, but for the extravagance of the costume, he might well have been 
taken for one. But, though the original was sacrificed, the name of 
Fagotin survived; and no puppet-man, during the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth, thought his establishment complete without an ape so call- 
ed, Notwithstanding his loss, Brioché continued to flourish with his 

Marionnettes ; and, in the same year that the T'arfuffe made its first 
appearance, Brioché was summoned to amuse the Dauphin and his lit- 
tle court, at St. Germain. He continued there for the space of six 
months, greatly to his individual profit. Despite certain attempts of 
no less @ person than Bossuet, the celebrated bishop of Meaux, and tutor 
to the Dauphin, to ‘* put him down”—Brioché continued to dandle his 
puppets, until, full of years and honours, he abdicated in favour of hig 
son Francis, whom the Parisians familiarly termed Fanchon. Boileau 
has immortalised Fanchon in one of his poetical epistles, addressed to 
Racine, in 1677. Fanchon, too, had friends at court; for, when the 
commissary of police of the quarter of St. Germain l’Auxerrois prohi- 
bited him from exhibiting his Marionnettes in that locality, he obtained 
an order from the minister, Colbert, granting him permission, in the 
name of the king, to play on the spot he had selected. 

Still, the Briochés were not without competition for public favour, 
and the list of their rivals, which we could give, would be a long one. 
But the Marionnettes of the city were soon afterwards completely 
eclipsed by the puppets which were annually exhibited in the suburbs 
at the great fairs of Saint Germain and Saint Laurent; and the direc- 
tors of these eatablishments, emboldened by success, went so far as to 
wage war upon the regular theatres, and to associate real actors with 
their Marionnettes. They betook themselves to a habit of burlesquing 
the Comédie Frangais ; parodying its chief pieces, and exaggerating 
the gestures of its actors. A literature of travesty was, therefore, at 
this time—about one thousand seven hundred and twenty—being crea- 
ted for the puppets, to the great horror of the legitimate drama, and to 
the great joy of Paris. 

For forty years the Marionnettes throve on their wit; and when that 
was exhausted, wit had come to be superseded by magnificence. Sieges 
and bombardments—such pieces as we see at Astley’s—and mechanical 
marvels, were looked to as the chief sources of attraction. At length 
puppets became so much the rage, that the great world, tired of merely 
seeing the strings pulled, took to pulling the strings themselves.— 
Dancing dolls stepped from the show mo | performed in private life. 
Figures, called Paxtins and Calotins, were made of coloured paste- 
board, and were worked with strings. They originated the toy-shop 
clowns, and other paper and string characters which are twitched into 
convulsions by the children of to-day. In Paris, however, a little more 
than a century ago, steady men (if steady men ever existed in Paris) 
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carried them in their pockets. Sage magistrates pulled them out dur- 
ing morning visits, and filled up gaps in conversation by jerking their 
strings for recreation. Many epigrams were needed before this folly 
was chased away. One of them may be rendered thus: 
A le frivolous and vain, 
Pantin chose, their God tobe; _ 
The image well their hearts may gain, 
Since they are the reality. 

The Salle Fourré, established by @ puppet showman, was taken, 2 
little more than fifty years ago, by Audinot, an opera singer, who had 
quarrelled with his oeieagne. and burlesqued them with a set of pup- 

, which became excee ingly popular. He added to his performance 
llets d'action, a dwarf, and other odd things ; defining, after a way, 
the nature of its amusements, by calling his theatre the Ambigu Co- 
mique. That name the theatre still retains; althougk Audinot after- 
wards substituted children for his puppets. , 

Marionnettes in France were, in fact, labouring at last under a de- 
cline. They held their ground on the Boulevards, where the metamor- 
phoses of Arlequin and those of Marlborough ( Marlbrook) pleased the 
people. Spasmodic efforts at revival need not be marrated; nor need 
we tell how puppets dying, held ground in ghostly form, as ‘* Ombres 
Chinoises,” uetlog shadows cast on an illuminated curtain. Latterly 
there has been 4 faint revival; Punch is still to be seen on féte days, in 


the Chases Elysées. . 
Travell = to England, we find the origin of puppets dating be- 
fore the Reformation, and their management origiaating exactly ia the 
same manner as that of their priest. managed brethren in France and 
Italy. In our country, they have usually gone by the name of ** pup- 
ts,” whieh rs first in our literature (where it is spelt ‘ popets”) 

Chaucer’s ‘* Rime of Sir Topas.’ Puppet comes from the Latin pupa, 
a doll. The ancient fondness for these little actors leaves its trace in 
the terms of endearment applied to children. The Romans fondled their 
babies to the exclamation “‘ pupus /” English mothers soothe them with 
«* poppets,”’—the old form expressive of a pure and simple pleasure. 
Our subsequent more humourous and satirical enjoyment of Marioa- 
nettes lives in the more modern form ‘ puppet,” when we apply it to 
some representatives in Parliament, or other person who is said to be the 
mere instrument of another's will. 

At the time of the Elizabethan dramatists, the name and fame, as 
such, of puppets was established. They had also, at that time, another 
very common name—“ Motions.” In the “‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Shakspeare uses both words in a single line: 

*Q excellent Motion! 0 exceeding Puppet!” 

Beaumont and Fletcher, also, in the ‘‘ Pilgrim” : 

** Nothing but motion, 
A puppet pilgrim.” 

And Ben Jonsoa, in the “ Silent Woman,” makes Epicene say, ‘‘ Why 
did you think you had married a statue, or a motion only—one of the 
French puppets, with the eyes turned witha wire?” Another name 
for these small characters was ‘‘ Mammets.” The sort of drama most 
performed by the puppets, after they had got out of church, is illus- 
trated by a showman in Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair,” who says 
to his friends, ‘“‘O! the motions that I, Lanthorn Leatherhead, have 
given light to, in my time, since my master Pod* died! Jerusalem was 
@ stately thing, and so was Nineveh, aud the City of Norwich; but the 
Gunpowder Plot, there was a get penny! I have presented that to an 
eighteen or twenty pence audience nine times in an afternoon.” Other 
puppets took higher flights, and ‘* Julius Casar” and ** The Duke of 

uise” were in the repertory of ‘‘ tragical puppet-plays,” or, as Dek- 
ker says, were “acted by mammets.” The legitimists in France, thus 

inched by wooden rivalry, went tolaw; in England they took toscold- 

g. That wasin vain. The motion-men made for themselves perma- 
nent abodes, at Paris Garden, on Holborn Bridge, in Fleet Street, at 
Eltham, at Brentford, and elsewhere; and people came from distances 
to see them. Phantaste declares, in ‘‘ Cynthia’s Revel,” that she would, 
** as a couatry gentlewoman, keep a good house, and come up to town 
to see the Motions.”’ 

When the Puritans put down the regular drama, puppets escaped the 
interdict ; and on the restoration of the legitimists, the old jealousy of 
imitation-sticks against real wood returned with them. In 1675, the 
two Royal Companies, then playing together in Dorset Gardens, peti- 
tioned the King to remove the puppet show established at that time in 
their neighbourhood ;—where Cecil Street now stands. About the pe- 
riod of the Revolution of 1688, Punch entered the country. Mr. Payne 
Collier declares his entry to have been simultaneous with that of Wil- 


but her own conduct compelled her to abandon the speculation, and to 
take service with her rival, Russell, who paid her a guinea a-day as 
his stage-manager. Between this date and the commencement of the 
reign of George the Third, Punch fought his way to immense favour 
with the public. In 1763 the Fantoceini came from Italy, and fiuctu- 
ating as their popularity may have been, itis at any rate a feather in 
their cap that they excited the jealousy of Dr. Johnson. 

If more allasions to our English classical literature were requisite to 
give puppets their literary due, we might reproduce Swift’s apostrophe 
to Stretch, the owner of the Dublin Marionnettes—quote Fielding’s Tom 
Jones—and show, from one of his earlier plays, “‘ The Author’s Farce,” 
how he produced bodily upon the stage, a puppet-show called ** The 
Pleasures of the Town.” We might also tell of the puppets that Burke 
and Goldsmith went to see in Panton Street, Haymarket, and of the 
argument which ensued at supper; ending with an act of tumbling by 
Goldsmith, to demonstrate the clumsy vaulting of the puppets ; and 
which was suddenly arrested by the bruising of his own dear shin. 
From that day to this, the popularity of puppets gradually declined ; 
but ‘* when things are at the worst, they mend,” says an old proverb. 
As we have already hinted, an English manager has opened in London 
a theatre,of Marionnettes, which again promises to put the flesh and 
blood performers on their best legs. The new puppet theatre is ele- 
gantly fitted up, and perfectly perseps. Considering the taste for fun 
prevailing in this country, and looking back to the past history of 
puppets, we see reason to expect for the present company 4 great suc- 
cess, if it be shrewdly managed. The performances which have al- 
ready been given, have proved a good beginning. We will not say that 
even the most juvenile part of the audience are cheated into the belief 
that the puppets are real flesh and blood ; for there is a certain hover- 
ing indecision when they make their first appearance—a spasmodic 
twitching which accompanies their actions, and a something between 
sailing and staggering in their departures, which suggests te the spec- 
tators that they are not altogether voluntary agents. But this is a part 
of the humour and drollery of such performances. 

The stage-manager (‘‘ Mr. Albany Brown” in the bills) possesses an 
advantage which is not enjoyed by the other members of his company 
—that of being able to ogle, to drop his jaw, to elevate his brows, and 
to bow with a hesitating grace peculiar to Albany Browns. Censori- 
ous spectators will be prone to accuse him of occasional attacks of de- 
lirium tremens. However, like the other puppets, he combines this 
quality with a subdued energy—like a volcano kept down by extraor- 
dinary a is uncommonly imposing. 

The dancers gesticulate with the indecisive fierceness of dreamers. 
They can knock themselves against nothing, with a vehemence which 
pulp faces and sawdust limbs only can achieve. There is one gentle- 
man who appears in the course of the evening, a Monsieur Alexis Mou- 
iller, whose entrechats are superb; while his aplomb equals anything 
ever executed by Vestris. Monsieur Siffleur, who dances a sailor’s 
hornpipe in a nautical ballet, double-shuffles, heels and toes, ‘‘ splits” 
and rocks, with wonderful verisimlitude. Mademoiselle Rose Chasse 
is scarcely inferior in saltatory proficiency : her pirouette is one of the 
finest things visible east of the Haymarket. Such is her enthusiasm 
for her art, that, in moments of sublime excitement, she actually pi- 
rouettes with both feet in the air—w movement that brings down peals 
of applause. 

Despite the little peculiarities we have pointed out—peculiarities ob- 
servable in the highest art of the Foreign Marionnetti stage—the dra- 
matis persone of the Adelaide Gallery gave excellent promise. Illustra- 
ting the conventionalities of what is left of our stage ; good-humour- 
edly reproducing the commonest faults of our worst actors ; hitting us 
in our (theatrically speaking) pet weak places; and pointing, besides, 
the jokes and follies of the day; the Marionnettes may render good 
droll service. —Household Words. 





THE MAGNETOSCOPE. 


A gentleman, Mr. Rutter of Black Rock, Brighton, has recently in- 
vented a magnetoscope of such extreme delicacy, that it is capable of 
indicating plainly to the sight the existence of magnetic currents which 
would appear to be constantly traversing the human frame, and the 
various modifications of them which are produced by circumstances ap- 
parently of u totally insignificant character—such even as contact with 
the dead objects and living people around us. 

The invention of the instrument is undoubtedly Mr. Rutter’s, so far 
as it is an invention at all. However, many of the phenomena produ- 
ced by the apparatus, and the principle of the arrangement, were intro- 





liam of Orange. The ‘‘ amusing vagabond ” soon found a biographer in 
Addison, at the time when he was fellow of Magdalen, who celebrated 
all his deeds and virtues in a Latin poem. 

The glory of puppets is widely diffused through our English litera- 
ture. Addison and Steele wrote much of them. The first allusion in 
the Tatler to English Marionnettes is in the number published on the 
28th of May, 1709, where a fictitious predecessor of Punch is thus 
spoken of :—‘‘ Mrs. Saraband, so famous tor her ingenious puppet-show, 
has set up a shop in the Exchange, where she sells her little troop un- 
der the term of ‘ jointed babies.” Powel, the puppet-showman, is the 
perpetual theme of Steele and Addison. This autocrat of the wooden 
world acquired a great reputation at Bath. It was while Powel was 
delighting his invalid audiences in that ancient city, that Steele en- 
gaged with him in a fictitious controversy, under the assumed naie 
(which he borrowed from Swift) of Isaac Bickerstaff. ‘*I would have 
him to know,” says Steele, in the Tatler, number Forty-four, ‘ that I 
can look beyond his wires and know very well the whole trick of his 
art; and that it is only by these wires that the eye of the spectator is 
cheated, and hindered from seeing that there is a thread on one of 
Punch’s chops, which draws it up, and lets it fall, at the discretion of 
the said Powel, who stands behind and plays him, and makes him speak 
saucily of his betters.” Of the license of language in which Punch in- 
dulged, Steele speaks in the following number. His principal design 
was, no doubt, to throw ridicule upon the controversy, which, at that 
time, regee between Dr. Hoadley and Bishop Blackall; but, by choos- 
ing Mr. Powel and his puppets to illustrate the quarrel, he accidentally 
rendered good service to the cause of the Marionnettes After asserting 
that ‘all sorts of wood and wire were made for the use aid benefit of 
man.” and that he has ‘‘ an unquestionable right to frame, fashion, and 
put them together as he pleases,’ Mr. Powel is made to say: ‘I order 
be to handle only these two propositions, to which our dispute may 

reduced :—the first, whether I have not an absolute power, when- 
ever I please, to light a pipe with one of Punch’s legs, or warm my fin. 

with his whole carcass? The second, whether the Devil would not 
in Pach, should he, by word or deed, oppose my sovereign will and 
pleasure ?” 

This supposed controversy was very advantageous to Powel; for, in 
1710, he made his appearance in London with his troop, reinforced by 
the addition of Doctor Faustus. His success was such as to make his 
theatre a counter attraction to the Italian Opera, with Nicolini as the 
age singer. In the following year, Powel established himself un- 

er the little Piazza, in Covent Garden, on the side opposite St. Paul’s 
church ; and here he sat up ‘‘ Whittington and his Cat,” against ‘* Ri- 
naldo and Armida.” Steele, in the Spectator, makes the undertaker 
of St. Paul's lay a whimsical complaint against Powel, asserting that, 
since he brought Punch to that locality, the under-sexton has lost his 
only two customers on week-days, who used to pay him sixpence apiece 
for placing them in pews ; and he expresses a hope, that Punch may 
be made to choose less canonical hours for his performance, as “ Mr. 
Powel has always a full congregation, while we have a very thin 
house.” In the same paper, Steel again introduces Powel ; contrasting 
his performance with those at the Opera. Animals had a ran at both 
theatres. “The sparrows and chaffinches at the Haymarket fly, as 
yet, very irregularly over the stage; and, instead of perching on the 
trees, and performing their parts, these young actors either get into 
the galleries, or put out the candles; whereas Mr. Punch has so well 
disciplined his pig, that, in the first scene, he and Punch dance a mi- 
nuet together. I _am informed, however, that Mr. Powel resolves to 
excel his adversaries in their own way ; and introduce larks in his next 
opera of Susanaa, or Innocence Betrayed,’ which will be exhibited 
next week, with a pair of new elders.” 

Powel’s most famous plays were “ The Children in the Wood,” “King 
Bladud, : “ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” “ Robin Hood and Little 
John,” “ Mother Goose,” and ‘* Mother Shipton” Inthe Spectator, for 
January 17th, 1711-12, it is related that, a short time before the rup- 
peed with i rene ~ gg ae received the fashions from Paris 

eans » dressed in th i i 
be pew! vies A mont to London. ie 
most celebrated of Powel’s successors were 
Clarke, the daughter of Colley Cibber. The a ape nen 
pet-show in 1737, at the Tennis Court, in James Street, Haymarket ; 





* Captain Pod was oue of our first pu, pet-showmen. 


duced to the notice of the English public several months ago by Dr. 
Mayo. No doubt many who read his work thought too contemptuously 
of the apparently fabulous phenomena there said to be producible, to 
take the trouble of putting the matter to the test of experiment, even 
though nothing was required, if | remember right, than to string a gold 
ring on a silken thread, let it hang loosely and freely from the human 
hand, and watch the results. In this form, however, it was a mere 
toy. Mr. Rutter has made of it a philosophical instrument. 

The following account is drawn up from notes taken at a lecture on 
the instrument given in London by Dr. Madden of Brighton.* 

1. From a stand fixed firmly to the table there rises perpendicularly 
a rod of wood, say eighteen or twenty inches high, having a brass knob 
on the top. From the knob projects at right angles with the upright a 
brass arm, say nine inches long, tapering toafineend. 2. A fine silken 
filament is attached to one end of a small spindle-shaped piece of seal- 
ing-wax like a fisherman’s float—but the shape is not material. This 
is hung from the extremity of the brassarm ; and the line being merely 
a raw thread taken from the cocoon, there is no twist or tendency to 
turn in it, but the plumbob hangs free to vibrate or circulate, or adopt 
any motion in obedience to the infinitesimal influences which are to act 
upon it 

Immediately underneath the centre of the bob is a small circular 

wooden plate, say four inches in diameter, so made as to be fixed ina 
horizontal position, higher or lower—that is, nearer to or farther from 
the lower point of the bob. On this is placed a glass dish, rather less 
than the tablet it rests on, and about as deep as the bob is long. The 
tablet is then moved upwards until the lower end of the bob almost 
touches the centre of the glass dish. The bob, thus hanging down into 
the dish, is protected from the accidental movements of the surrounding 
air. - If thought desirable, however, the whole line and bob can b~ sur 
rounded with a glass shade, such as are pleced over artificial flowers 
or small statuary, having a hole in the top for the string to pass 
through. 
_ The apparatus being thus prepared, and the sealing-wax bob hang- 
ing dead from the brass arm, and all parts at rest, the operator placed 
the finger and thumb of his right hand upon the brass knob, and almost 
without any perceptible interval the bob was evidently moved; in a 
few seconds it was decidedly making an effort to swing round, and in 
less than a minute was steadily careering in a circle parallel to the 
sides of the glass dish, the lower end of the bob tracing a circle of per- 
haps two inches in diameter, or the size of a crown-piece, from left to 
right, as the hands of a watch move. The lecturer said he would call 
this the normal motion, being that which was invariably produced, at 
least after some practice; but it was a curious fact, and as yet unac- 
countable, that many.of the movements were different with different 
individuals—that they were often even different with a given individual 
on first experimenting and after considerable practice; but that there 
came @ time when an operator could depend on the movement peculiar 
to himself occurring without exception. This left-to-right movement 
invariably occurred however often the experiment was made, the bob 
invariably beginning to swing with the sun a few seconds after the ap- 
plication of the finger and thumb to the knob. He stated, too, that 
many experiments which at first were difficult, or gave dubious results, 
became sure and unvarying as the operator increased in delicacy by 
practice. 

The mode of stopping the movement is by taking a piece of bonein the 
left hand, when the motion gradually s\ackens and ceases. With Mr. 
Rutter the bob will stop almost immediately, but with Dr. Madden the 
time occupied is tediously long, and therefore more forcible means were 
on the present occasion employed when it was wished to commence a 
new experiment. The lecturer, however, shewed an equally satisfac- 
tory experiment. Placing the finger and thumb of the right hand to 
the knob, and holding a piece of bone in the left, no movement what- 
ever could be produced ; on dropping the bone from his palm, the bob 
was instantly stirred, and in a few seconds once more traced out the 
normal circle. 

When only the finger was applied to the knob, the bob set up, not a 
circular but a to-and-fro movement, like a clock pendulum. On stop- 
ping it and applying the thumb only, a similar pendulation was pro- 
duced, but in a direction directly across and perpendicular to the for- 








* The reader will understand that though we admit this paper, as likely to be 
read by many with interest, we do not profess to vouch fur all its statements.—ED. 
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mer. The direction of the swing for finger and thumb respectively was 
always the same, however often the experiment might be tried—that is, 
calling the direction for the finger N. and 8., that for the thumb was 
E. and W.; and if while the finger was producing the N. andS swing 
the thumb was substituted, the bob was instantly affected—staggered, 
so to speak—and shufiled itself into the E and W. direction. 

While the lecturer held the knob by his finger and thumb, a person 
standing by touched the operator s lett hand with his own right, when, 
instead of a circular motion, an oscillatory one was produced, but ina 
direction different from the other two. On this a chain was formed by 
the gentlemen present joining hands, and as the chain increased the 
are of oscillation increased until the bob swang as far as the sides of 
the dish ; the contribution of a few more hands, and it must have struck 
the glass. If the bystander touched the experimenter with his finger 
(index) only, the same effect was produced as if the experimenter 
touched the instrument with his finger only, and so with the thumb. 

Now came an extraordinary and mysterious part of the subject. The 
lecturer stated that if, while the operator's finger and thumb were pro- 
ducing the left-to-right movement, a woman were to touch his left 
hand, the bob would immediately refuse to proceed in the normal 
direction, and be carried round in the opposite direction—right to left. 
No ladies were present, but the lecturer stated that anything which 
hac been worn or carried about by a female for a length of time, or 
even a letter written by one, would do as well. Incredible as this 
may seem, it was put to the proof and succeeded. The instrument 
being at rest, the operator placed his right hand on the knob, and a 
letter written by a lady was laid in the palm of his left, when the bob 
immediately commenced a circular movement from right to left. This 
was tried with several documents, one of which was of the date of Sep- 
tember 27th, twenty-four days previous. One of these experiments 
was startling, and touches on a disputed and much-vexed question ; 
but we may venture to state what really occurred. One letter placed 
on the hand produced an apparent indecision on the part of the bob to 
such an extent that the lecturer “‘ gave it up:” he could not tell what 
sex the writer was. It proved to be a woman; but the writing had 
been penned while in the mesmeric sleep, on which the lecturer re- 
marked, that Mr. Rutter had already ascertained the fact of the dis- 
turbing influence exerted by a somnambulist. 

The remainder of the experiments were performed with a particular 
object, as it was imagined that the phenomena now first exhibited had 
an important bearing upon the homeopathic law and practice of heal- 
ing. But the interest of the experiments is not confiaed to those who 
have this in view; and the most anti-homceopath, at all events, must 
be indebted to the heterodox practice for the means of performing some 
of the most curious of all the experiments—means unattainable else- 
where, and which were provided for a purpose altogether different 
from the present, and therefore all the more beyond suspicion. We 
allude to the homeopathic globules, attainable in any quantity from 
the chemists. These are simply little pills of white sugar, over which 
has been poured a tincture of that medicine with which it is desired to 
saturate them. This tincture may be of any potency or dilution, and 
the globules are named accordingly. Thus a drop of the strong, ori- 
ginal, or mother tincture, say of belladonna, is diluted and thoroughly 
mixed with ninety-nine drops of fluid One drop of the mixture is 
taken out, and of course contains a 100th part of a drop of belladonna. 
This is diluted and thoroughly mixed with ninety-nine drops more of 
fluid. One drop of this mixture is taken out, and of course contains 
a 100th part of a 100th part of a drop of belladonna—tbat is, the 
10,000th part of adrop. This is diluted and thoroughly mixed with 
ninety-nine drops more of fluid. One drop of this mixture is taken out, 
and of course contains the 100th part of the 10 000th part of a drop of 
belladonna—that is, the 1000,000th part. Suppose this process pro- 
ceeded with to the twelfth, or still more, to the thirtieth time, and it 
may be understood how many were impressed with the idea that a drop 
of such & preparation could not possibly contain any appreciable quan- 
tity of belladonna, certainly none that could act, for good or ill, on the 
animal economy. But these preparations are gross and material com- 
pared with the dilutions or potencies often resorted to, where thirty is 
left behind, and the chemist manipulates up to hundreds, and even 
thousands. No wonder that men pooh-poohed, and declared that ina 
drop of such a fluid, and still more certainly in a globule of sugar 
moistened with a very small portion of such a drop, there could be no 
belladonna at all 

With globules of this character the lecturer proceeded to experiment, 

First placing his right hand on the knob, a few globules of pure 
sugar were placed on his left palm; but no effect whatever was pro- 
duced by the sugar, the direct circular movement taking place as 
usual. For the sugar was then substituted one globule of sulphur, 
80th dilution, and the motion was at once reversed. In consequence 
of a question from a gentleman present, as the lecturer was about to 
proceed with a new substance, he made the following curious state- 
ment: that he had been trying the magnetoscope with gold, and it 
struck him as strange that the gold ring on his left hand appeared 
inert, while that which he held acted. But on putting by the ring for 
a short time, it was found to influence the instrument like any other 
specimen. He had found, too, a similar difference with newly-adopted 
garments and such as had been long worn—as though articles in time 
became saturated with an individual’s electricity, and became a part of 
himself. 

A globule of the 20,000th, and another of the 65,000th sulp. produced 
no effect ; but one of the 7000th acted immediately. 

A trituration was then tried. One grain of arsenic had been rubhed 
down witb ninety-nine grains of sugar-of-milk A small portion of this 
was plxced on the left palm, and caused the plumbob to stop; but on a 

bone counter being also placed on the palm, the normal movement from 
left to right ensued, as if nothing had beenthere. It will be remem- 
bered that the effect of the bone is to stop the circulation of the plum- 
bob, and that of the arsenic is also to stop it. The arsenic alone suc- 
ceeds in doing so; yet when the effort of the bone, in the same direction, 
is added to it, they nullify instead of assisting each other, and the in- 
fluence of the right hand is exerted as if the left held nothing at all. 
This certainly is curious, whatever we may think of its bearing on the 
homceopathic dogma: *‘ Similia similibus curantur”-of which more anon. 

A globule of arsenic of the 40,000th dilution was tried, and stopped 
the motion. 

On placing a globule of Bryonia (20th) in the left palm, a pendulum- 
motion was produced in a line running N.W. Calcareo.carbonica pro- 
duced a N. and S. pendulum: iodide of potassium a N.E.: muriate of 
ammonia, an oscillation in a long, narrow ellipse lying N. and 8. ; 
sulp. and mercury both gave a reverse circular motion. 

Be it remembered, Ist, That, however the direction and character of 
these movements altered, yet they were invariably the same for the 
same substance—insomuch that the operator, having one of the glo- 
bules, taken at random from any box. placed by a bystander on his left 
palm. could, from the figure described by the bob and its direction, 
pronounce what medicinal substance the sugar contained ; 2d, That the 
vibrations here spoken of were not mere incipient agitations of the bob, 
to which a wish to believe gave a positive character, but bond fide 
swingings to and fro, so that the arc described by the lower end of the 
bob was perhaps more than two inches long. 

It will be seen that this new bran h of magnetology, though here 
shown in more or less connection with homeopathy, and with what has 
hitherto been known as animal magnetism, has no necessary depend- 
ence on these proscribed subjects; neither are there the difficulties of 
proof and the apparent openness to fraud, and the consequent disin- 
clination of many to experiment, which attend the latter. The oppo- 
nents of these systems are apt to regard everything which succeeds as 
@ collusion or an accident, and every failure as a damnatory proof; and 
the repugnance even to experiment is extreme. Here the student may 
acquaint himself with phenomena as curious, and at first thought as 
incredible, as any that have aroused the indignant incredulity of the 
wise, jealous for the honour of the human intellect and the dignity of 
the established authorities—phenomena produced by the unassisted 
experimenter, consisting in gross, material movements, leaving no room 
for delusion or illusion.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 











THE STOLEN BANK NOTES. 


The newspapers of 1810 contain a few brief paragraphs,—cold, bare, 
and partial as a tombstone, relative to a singular, and to my thinking, 
instructive passage in the domestic annals of the country, with which I 
happened to be intimately acquainted. The impression it produced on 
me at the time was vivid and profound, and acouple of lines in a Liver- 
pool journal the other day, curtly announcing the death of a Madame 
L’Estrange, recalled each incident as freshly to memory asif graven 
there but yesterday; and moreover induced me to pen the following 
narrative, in which, now that I can do so without the risk of giving 
pain or offence to any one, I have given the whole affair, divested of 





, colouring, disguise, or concealment. 
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y father, who had influence with the late Lord Bexiey, then Mr. 

Vansittart, procured me, three weeks after I came of age, a junior clerk- 
ship in one of the best paid of our Government offices. In the same de- 
partment were two young men, my seniors by six or seven years only, 
of the names of Martin Travers and Edward Capel. Their salaries 
were the same—three hundred pounds a year,—and both bad an equal 
chance for promotion to the vacancy likely soon to occur, either by the 
death or superannuation of Mr. Rowdell, an aged and ailing chief clerk. 
I had known them slightly before I entered the office, inasmuch as our 
families visited in the same society, and we were very 8000 especially 
intimate with each other. They were, I found, fast friends, though 
differing greatly in character and temperament. I liked Martin Tra- 
vers much the best of the two. He wasa handsome, well grown, frank 
spoken, generous young man, and never have | known & person xo full 
of buoyant life as he,—of a temper so constantly gay and cheerful. Ca- 
pel was ofa graver, more saturnine disposition, with lines about the 
mouth indicative of iron inflexibility of nerve and will ; yet withal a 
hearty fellow enough, and living, as was suspected, quite up to his in- 
come, if not to something considerably over. I had not been more than 
about three months in the office, when a marked change was percepti- 
ble in both. Gradually they had become cold, distant, and at last ut- 
terly estranged from each other; and it was suggested by several 
amongst us, that jealousy as to who should succeed to Rowdell’s snug 
salary of six hundred a year, might have produced the evidently bad 
feeling between them. This might, I thought, have generated the low- 
ering cloud hourly darkening and thickening upon Capel’s brow, but 
could scarcely account for the change in Martin Travers. He whose 
contagious gaiety used to render dullness and ill-humour impossible in 
his presence, was now fitful, moody, irascible; his daily tasks were no 
longer gone through with the old cheerful alacrity; and finally—for 
he was morbidly impatient of being questioned,—I jumped to the con- 
clusion—partly from some half words dropped, and partly from knowing 
where they both occasionally visited,—that the subtle influence which 
from the days of Helen downwards—and | suppose upwards—has plea- 
sed and plagued mankind, was at the bottom of the matter. 1 was 
quite right, and proof was not long waited for. I was walking early 
one evening along Piccadilly with Travers—who appeared by-the by to 
wish me further, though he was too polite to say so,—when we came 
suddenly upon Capel. I caught his arm, and insisted that he should 
take a turn with us ashe used todo. I thought that possibly a quiet 
word or two on the beauty and excellence of kindly brotherhood amongst 
men, might lead to a better feeling between them. I was deucedly 
mistaken. My efforts in that line,—awkward enough wade, I dare say, 
—proved utterly abortive. Capel indeed turned back, rather than, as 
I supposed, fussily persist in going on; but both he and Travers strode 
on as stiffiy as grenadiers on parade,—their cheeks flushed, their eyes 
alight with angry emotion, and altogether sullen and savage as bears. 
What seemed odd too, when Travers turned sharply round within a 
short distance of Hyde Park Corner, with a scarcely disguised inten- 
tion of shaking us off, Capel whirled round as quickly, as if quite as 
resolutely determined not to be shaken off; whilst I, consid-rably 
alarmed by the result of the pacific overture I had ventured upon, did, 
of course, the same. We stalked on in silence, till just as we reached 
Hoby’s, anda Mr. Hervey, with his daughter Constance, turned sud- 
den!y out of St. James’s street. I was fiery hot to the tips of my ears 
in aninstant. Travers and Capel stopped abruptly, stared fiercely at 
each other, and barely recovered presence of mind in sufficient time to 
lift their hats in acknowledgment of Mr. Hervey’s brief greeting, and 
the lady’s slight bow, as, after half pausing, they passed on. It was 
all clear enough now. My two gentlemen had come to Piccadilly in 
the hope of meeting with Constance Hervey, and accompanying her 
home; frustrated in this, they had determined not to lose sight of each 
other: nor did they for three mortal hours, during which, anxiety lest 
their rancorous ill-humour should break out into open quarrel, kept 
me banging about from post to pillar with them,—a sullen companion- 
ship, so utterly wearisome that I had several times half a mind to pro- 
pose that they should fight it out at once, or toss up which should jump 
for the other’s benefit into the Thames. At length ten o’clock struck, 
and it appearing to be mutually concluded that a visit to Kensington 
was no longer possible, a sour expression of relief escaped them, and 
our very agreeable party separated. 

A very dangerous person in such a crisis was, I knew, this Constance 
Hervey, though by no means a catch in a pecuniary sense for well-con 
nected young men with present salaries of three hundred a year, and 
twice as much in near expectancy. Her father, who had once held his 
head pretty high in the commercial world, had not long since become 
bankrupt, and they were now living upon an annuity of little more, I 
understood, than a hundred pounds, so secured to Mr. Hervey that his 
creditors could not touch it. This consideration, however, is one that 
weighs but little with men in the condition of mind of Capel and Travers, 
and I felt that once enthralled by Constance Hervey’s singular beauty, 
escape, or resignation to disappointment was very difficult and hard to 
bear. She was no favourite of mine, just then, by the way. I had first 
seen her about three years previously,—and even then, whilst yet the 
light, the simplicity, the candour, of young girlhood lingered over, and 
softened the rising graces of the woman, I read in the full depths of her 
dark eyes an exultant consciousness of beauty, and the secret instinct 
ofits power. Let me, however, in fairness state that | had myself— 
moon-calf that [ must have been—made sundry booby, blushing ad- 
vances to the youthful beauty, and the half-amused, half-derisive mer- 
riment with which they were received, gave a twist, no doubt, to my 
opinion of the merits of a person so provokingly blind to mine. Be 
this, as it may, there could be no question that Constance Hervey was 
now & very charming woman, and I was grieved only, not surprised, at 
the bitter rivalry that had sprung up between Travers and Capel,—a 
rivalry which each successive day but fed and strengthened! 

Capel omens to be fast losing all control over his temper and mode 
of life. Hedrank freely—that was quite clear; gambled, it was said, 
and rumours of debt, protested bills, ready money raised at exorbitant 
interest on the faith of his succeeding to Rowdell’s post, flew thick as 
hail about the office. Should he obtain the coveted six hundred a year, 
Constance Hervey would, I doubted not—first favourite as Travers now 
seemed to be,—condescend to be Mrs. Capel. This, not very compli- 
mentary opinion, I had been mentally repeating some dozen times with 
more than ordinary bitterness as I sat alone one evening after dinner 
in our little dining-room in Golden square, when the decision came.— 
The Governor being out, I had perhaps taken a few extra glasses of 
wine, and nothing in my experience, so lights up and inflames tender or 
exasperating reminiscences as fine old port. 

** Rat-tat-tat-tat ’’ It was unmistakebly Travers’s knock, and bois- 
terously-hilarious too as in the old time, before any Constance Hervey 
had emerged from pinafores and tuckers to distract and torment man- 
kind, and more especially well-to-do Government clerks. The startled 
maid servant hastened to the door, when in bounced Travers—radiant, 
—ablaze with triumph. . 

**Hollo, Travers! Why, where the deuce do you spring from, eh?” 

‘‘From Heaven! Paradise !—the presence of an angel at all events !”’ 

‘* There, there, that will do; I quite understand.” 

**No you don’t, Ned. Nobody but myself can understand, imagine, 
guess, dream of the extent, the vastness of the change that has come 
over my life. Firstly, then—but this is nothing,— Rowdell is at length 
superannuated, and I am to have his place.” 

He paused a moment ; and I, with certainly a more than half envious 
sneer, said—‘* And upon the strength of that piece of luck you have 
proposed to Constance Hervey, and been accepted—of course.” 

‘* Jubilate—yes! Feel how my pulse throbs! It is four hours since, 
and still my brain lightens and my eyes dazzle with the tumultuous 
Joy. Do not light the candles; I shall grow calmer in this twilight.” 

“* Confound his raptures,” was my internal ejaculation. ‘‘ Why the 
mischief couldn’t he take them somewhere else?” I however said no- 

thing, and he presently resumed the grateful theme. ‘* You will be at 
the wedding, of course. And by-the-by, now I think of it, haven’t I 
heard Constance stay she especially remembers you for something—I 
forget exactly what,—but something pleasant and amusing—very !”” 

My face kindled to flame, and I savagely whirled the easy chair in 
which I sat two or three yards back from the fire light before speaking 
“Tam extremely obliged to the lady, and so I dare say is poor Capel, 
who, it seems, has been so carelessly thrown over.” 

** Carelessly thrown over!” rejoined Travers, sharply. ‘‘ That isa 
very improper expression. If he has, as I fear, indulged in illusions, 
he has been only self-deceived. Still, his double disappointment grieves 
me. It seems to cast--though there is no valid reason that it should 
do so—a shadow on my conscience.” 

We were both silent for some time. I was in no mood for talking, 
and he sat gazing dreamily at the fire. I knew very well whose face 

esaw there. I had seen it myself in the same place a hundred times. 

vy There is another drawback, Ned,” he at length resumed. “ Our 
marriage must be deferred six months at the least. I have but about 
pee hundred pounds in ready money, and the lease and furniture of the 

Ouse we shall require would cost at least double that.” 








“« Any respectable establishment would credit you for the furniture 
upon the strength of your greatly increased salary.” 

“So I urged ; but Constance has such a perfect horror of debt—aris- 
ing no doubt from ber father’s misfortunes,—that she positively insists 
that we must wait till everything required in our new establishment 
can be paid for when purchased. I could, I think, raise the money 
upon my own acceptance, but should Constance hear that I had done 
so, she would, I fear, withdraw her promise.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense ! Six hundred a-year cannot be picked up every 
day.” 

z You do not know Constance Hervey. But come; I must have pa 
tience! Six— nine months are not a lifetime. Good-by. I know you 
would be rejoiced to hear of my good fortune.” 

«Oh, of course,—particularly delighted, in fact! Good evening.” 
I have slept better than I did that night. ‘ 

It was Sunday evening when Travers called on me, and Capel did 
not make his appearance at the office till the Friday following, his ex- 
cuse being urgent private business. Harassing business, if that were 
so, it must have been, for a sharp fever could scarcely have produced 
a greater change for the worse in his personal appearance He was 
mentally changed as greatly. He very heartly congratulated Travers 
on his promotion, and took moreover the first opportunity of privately 
assuring him that his (Capel’s) transient fancy for Miss Hervey had 
entirely passed away, and he cordially complimented his former rival 
on having succeeded in that quarter also. This was all remarkably 
queer, J thonght; but Travers, from whose mind a great load seemed 
taken, willingly believed him, and they were better friends than ever ; 
Capel, the more thoroughly, it seemed, to mark his acquiescent indif- 
ference, accompanying Travers once or twice to the Herveys. So did I; 
though I would have given something the first time to have been any- 
where else; for if a certain kneeling down, garden-arbour scene did 
not play about the lady’s coral lips, and gleam for a moment from the 
corners of her bewildering eyes, my pulse was as steady and temperate 
just then, as it is now, after the frosts of more than sixty winters have 
chilled its beatings. She was however very kind and courteous, a 
shade foo considerately gentle and patronizing, perhaps, and I became 
a rather frequent visitor An ancient aunt, and a very worthy soul, 
lived with them, with whom I now and then took a turn at backgam- 
mon, whilst the affianced couple amused themselves with chess—such 
chess! Travers was, I knew, a supcrior player, but on these occasions 
he hardly appeared to know a queen from a rook, or a bishop from a 
pawn. They were thus absurdly engaged one evening, when I made a 
discovery which, if it did not much surprise, greatly pained and some- 
what alarmed me. Aunt Jane bad left the room on some household in- 
tent, and I, partly concealed in the recess where | sat, by the window- 
curtain, silently contemplated the queer chess playing, the entranced 
delight of the lover, and the calm, smiling graciousness of the lady. 
I have felt in a more enviable frame of mind,—more composed, more 
comfortable than I did just then, but, good lord! what was my innocent 
little pit- pat compared with the storm of hate, and fury, and despair, 
which found terrific expression in the countenance that, as attracted by 
a slight noise I hastily looked up, met my view! It was Capel’s. He 
had entered the room, the door being ajar, unobserved, and was gazing, 
as he supposed, unmarked, at the chess players. I was so startled that 
I, mechanically as it were, sprang to my feet, and as I did so, Capel’s 
features, by a strong effort of will, resumed their ordinary expression, 
save for the deathly pallor that remained, and a nervous quivering of 
the upper lip which cou!d not be instantly mastered. I was more than 
satisfied as to the true nature of smooth-seeming Mr. Capel’s senti- 
ments towards the contracted couple, but as they had observed nothing, 
I thought it wisest to hold my peace. I could not, however, help smil- 
ing at the confiding simplicity with which Travers, as we all three 
walked homewards together, sought counsel of Capel as to the readiest 
means of raising,--unknown to Miss Hervey,—the funds necessary to 
be obtained before Prudence, as interpreted by that lady, would permit 
his marriage. Slight help, thought I, for such a purpose, will be af- 
forded by the owner of the amiable countenance I saw just now. 

It was just a week after this that thunder fell upon our office by the 
discovery that sixteen handred pounds in Bank of England notes, sent 
in by different parties, late on the previous day, had disappeared, to- 
gether with a memorandum-book containing the numbers and dates. 
Great, it may be imagined, was the consternation amongst us all, and 
a rigorous investigation, which however led to nothing, was immediate- 
ly instituted. Capel, who showed extraordinary zeal in the matter, 
went, accompanied by one of the chief-clerks, to the parties from whom 
the notes had been received, for fresh lists,in order that payment 
might be stopped. On their return, it was given out that no accurate, 
reliable list could be obtained, This, it was afterwards found, was a 
ruse adopted in order to induce the thief or thieves to more readily at- 
tempt getting the notes into circulation. 

This occurred in the beginning of September, and about the middle 
of October, Travers suddenly informed me that he was to be married 
on the following Monday,—-this was Tuesday. The lease of a house at 
Hammersmith had, he said, been agreed for, the furniture ordered, and 
everything was to be completed and paid for by the end of the present 
week. ‘* And the money—-the extra two hundred and odd pounds re- 
quired—how has that been obtained?” ‘Of my uncle, Woolridge, a 
marriage- gift, though he won’t, I believe, be present at the wedding,” 
returned the bridegroom-elect with a joyouschuckle. I was quite sure 
from his manner, as well as from my knowledge of his uncle’s penuri- 
ous character, that this was a deception. Constance Hervey's scruples, 
[had always thought, now that it was certain his next quarter’s sal 
ary would be one hundred and fifty pounds, were somewhat overstrain- 
ed and unreasonable,—still I was vexed that he had stcoped to deceive 
her by such a subterfuge. It was, however, no especial affair of mine, 
and I reluctantly accepted his invitation to dine at the Herveys with 
him on the last day of his bachelorhood, that is on the following Sun- 
day. Capel was invited, but he refused. I also declined, and reso- 
lutely, to attend the wedding. That would, I felt, be unm peu trop fort 
just then. 

A very pleasant party assembled at Mr. Hervey’s on the afternoon 
of that terrible Sunday, and we were cheerfully chatting over the des- 
sert, when the servant girl announced that four gentlemen were at the 
door who said they must see Mr. Travers instantly. 

** Must see me!” exclaimed Travers. ‘‘ Very peremptory upon my 
word. With your leave, sir,—yours Constance, I will see these very 
determined gentlemen here. Bid them walk in, Susan.” 

Before Susan could do so, the door opened, and in walked the 
strangers without invitation. One of theni, a square, thickset, bullet- 
headed man it instantly struck me I had been in company with before. 
Oh ! to be sure !—he was the officer who conducted the investigation in 
the matter of the stolen notes. What on earth could he want there— 
or with Travers ? 

‘©You paid, Mr. Travers,” said he bluntly, “ something over four 
hundred pounds to these two gentlemen yesterday ?” 

** Yes, vertainly I did; no doubt about it.” 

** Will you tell us, then, if you please, where you obtained the notes 
in which you made those payments ?” 

‘* Obtained them—where I obtained them?” said Travers, who did 
not, I think, immediately recognize the officer. ‘‘ To besure. Four 
of | nace fifties,--I have had by me for some time ;—and— 
and—— 

‘*The two one-hundred pound notes,—how about them?” quietly 
suggested the man, seeing Travers hesitate. 

Travers, more confused than alarmed, perhaps, but white as the pe- 
per on which I am writing, glanced hurriedly round,—we had all im- 
pulsively risen to our feet—till his eye rested upon Constance Hervey's 
eagerly-attentive countenance. ‘I received them,” hestammered, re- 
peating, I was sure, a falsehood, ‘from my uncle, Mr. Woolridge, of 
Tottenham.” 

“‘Then, of course you will have no objection to accompany us to 
your uncle, Mr. Woolridge, of Tettenham ?” 

“Certainly not; but not now. To-morrow,—you see I am engaged 
now.” 

**T am sorry to say, Mr. Travers, that you must go with us. Those 
two notes were amongst those stolen from the office to which you be- 
long.” 

There was a half.stified scream—-a broken sob, and but for me, Con- 
stance Hervey would have fallen senseless on the floor. Travers was 
in the merciless grasp of the officers, who needlessly hurried him off, 
spite of his frantic entreaties for a brief delay. The confusion and ter- 
ror of such a scene may be imagined, not described. Although at first 
somewhat staggered, five minutes had not passed before I felt thorough- 
ly satisfied that Travers was the victim of some diabolical plot; and I 
pretty well guessed of whose concoction. An untruth, he had no 
doubt been guilty of, through fear of displeasing his betrothed,-—but 
guilty of stealing money—of plundering the office !-—-bah!--the bare 
supposition was an absurdity. 

As soon as Miss Hervey was sufficiently recovered to listen, I endea- 





voured to reason with her in this sense, but she could not sufficiently 


SS ey 
command her atiention. ‘ My brein is dizzy and confused as yet,’® 
she said ; ‘do you follow, and ascertain, as fur ag possible, oil, the 
truth,—the worst truth. I shall be calmer when you return.” 

‘**I did so, and in less than two hours I was again at Kensington 
Travers was locked up, after confessing that his statement of havi , 
received the hundred-pound notes of his uncle, Woolridge, was untrue. 
He would probably be examined at Bow Street the next day—his wed- 
ding day, as he had fondly dreamed ! 

I found Constance Hervey—unlike her father and aunt, who were 
moaning and lamenting about the place like distracted creatures— 
perfectly calm and self. possessed, though pale as Parian marbie. [ 
told her all,—all I had heard and seen, and all that I suspected. Her 
eyes kindled to intensest lustre as I spoke. ‘‘I have no doubt,” she 
said, “‘that your suspicions point the right way, but proof, confronted 
as we shall be by that wretched falsehood, will, I fear be difficult. But 
I will not despair ; the truth will, I trust, ultimately prevail. And re- 
member, Thornton,” she added, “that we count entirely upon you.” 
She gave me her hand on saying this ; I clutched it with ridiculous en- 
thusiasm, and blurted out,—asif I had been a warlike knight instead 
of a peaceable clerk,—‘‘ You may, Miss Hervey, to the death!” In 
fact, at that particular moment, although by no means naturall pug- 
nacious, and moreover of a somewhat delicate constitution, I think I 
should have proved an ugly customer had there been anybody in the 
way to fight with. This, however, not being the case, I consulted with 
Mr Hervey as to what legal assistance ou it to be secured, and it was 
finally determined that I should request ir. Elkins, a solicitor resid- 
ing in Lothbury, to take Travers’s instructions, and that Mr. Alley, 
the barrister, should be retained to attend at Bow Street. This matter 
settled, 1 took my leave. 

I had a very unsatisfactory account to render on the morrow even- 
ing to the anxious family at Kensington. Travers’s appearance at Bow 
Street had been deferred at the request of his solicitor to Wednesday, 
in order that the individual from whom the prisoner now declared be 
had received the stolen notes might be communicated with. The ex- 
planation given by Travers to the solicitor was briefly thus :—About 
seven months previously he had amassed a considerable sum in guineas, 
—then bearing a high premium, although it was an offence at law te 
dispuse of them for more in silver or notes than their nominal value. 
“Somebody—Mr. Capel, he was pretty sure, but would not be positive— 
mentioned to him the name of one Louis Brocard, of No. 18, Brewer 
Street, as a man who would be likely to give him a good price for his 
gold. Travers accordingly saw Brocard, who, after considerable hag- 
gling, paid him two hundred pounds in Bank of England notes—four 
fifties,—for one hundred and sixty-two guineas. That lately he, Tra- 
vers, had often mentioned to Capel, that he wished to raise, as secretly 
as possible, on his own personal security, a sum of at least two hun- 
dred pounds, and that Capel—this he was sure of, as not more than & 
month had elapsed—Capel had advised him to apply to Louis Brocard 
for assistance. He had done so, and Brocard had given him the two 
one-hundred pound notes in exchange for a note of hand, at six months’ 
date, for two hundred and twenty pounds. I had obtained temporary 
leave of absence from the office, and at the solicitor’s request I accom- 
panied him to Brewer Street. Brocard,—a strong-featured, swarthy 
emigré from the south of France, Languedoc, I believe, who had beenin 
this country since 92, and spoke English fluently, was at home, and I 
could not help thinking from his manner, expecting, and prepared for 
some such visit. There was &® young woman with him, his niece, he 
said, Marie Deschamps, of the same cast of features as himself, but 
much handsomer, and with dark fiery eyes, that upon the least excite- 
ment seemed to burn like lightning. Brocard confirmed Travers’s 
statement without hesitition as to the purchase of the gold and the dis- 
count of the bill. ‘*In what money did you pay the two hundred 
pounds for which you received the acceptance ?” asked the solicitor. 

**] will tell you,” replied Brocard coolly. ‘‘ Marie, give me the 
pocket- book from the desk—thered one. September 26th,” he continued, 
after adjusting his spectacles, ‘‘ Martin Travers, four fifty Bank of 
England notes,”—and he read off the dates and numbers, of which I 
possess no memoranda. 

‘* Why, those are the notes,” exclaimed Mr. Elkins, very much start- 
led, and glancing at a list in his hand, ‘‘ which you paid Mr. Travers 
for the gold, and which you and others I could name, knew he had not 
since parted with!” 

A slight flush crossed the Frenchman’s brow, and the niece’s eyes 
gleamed with fierce expression at these words. The emotion thus dis- 
played was but momentary. 

*s You are misinformed,” said Brocard. ‘‘ Here is a memorandum 
nade at that time (March 3rd) of the notes paid for the gold. Youcan 
read it yourself. . The largest in amount, you will see, was a twenty.” 

** Do you mean to persist in asserting,’ said Mr. Elkins, after seve- 
ral moments of dead silence, ‘‘ that you did not pay Mr. Travers for 
his bill of exchange in two one-hundred pound notes ?” 

** Persist,” exclaimed the Frenchman. ‘I don’t understand your 
‘ persist!’ I have told you the plain truth. Persist—parbleu /” 

I was dumbfounded. ‘ Pray, Monsieur Brocard,” said the solicitor, 
suddenly ; ‘*‘ Do you know Mr. Capel ?” 

The swarthy flush was plainer now, and not so transitory. 
—Capel,” he muttered, averting his face towards his niece. 
know Capel, Marie ?” 

** No coubt your niece does, Mr. Brocard,” said the solicitor with a 
sharp sneer, ‘‘ or that eloquent face of hers belies her.” 

In truth, Marie Deschamp’s features were aflame with confused and 
angry consciousness ; and her brilliant eyes sparkled with quick ire, as 
she retorted,—*‘ And if I do, what then ?” 

‘** Nothing, perhaps, young lady; but my question was addressed to 
your uncle ” 

“IT have nothing more to say,” rejoined Brocard. ‘I know nothing 
of the hundred pound notes; very little of Mr. Capel, whom now, how- 
ever, remember. And pray, sir,” he added, with a cold, malignant 
smile,—‘‘ did I not hear this morning, that Martin Travers informed 
the officers that it was a relation, an uncle, I believe, from whom he re- 
ceived the said notes,—stolen notes, itseems? He will endeavour to in- 
culpate some one else by-and-by, I dare say.” 

There was no parrying this thrust, and we came away, much disturb- 
ed and discouraged. I remained late that evening at Kensington, 
talking the unfortunate matter over ; but hope, alas! of a safe deliver- 
ance for poor Travers appeared impossible, should Brocard persist in 
his statement. The prisoner’s lodgings had been minutely searched, 
but no trace of the still missing fourteen hundred pounds had been dis- 
covered there. Constance Hervey appeared to be greatly struck by my 
account of Marie Deschamps’ appearance and demeanour, and made me 
repeat each circumstance over and over again. I could not compre- 
hend how this could so much interest her at such a time. 

Brocard repeated his statement on oath, at Bow Street, and Mr. Al- 
ley’s cross-examination failed to shake his testimony. The first decla- 
ration made by Travers necessarily deprived his after protestations, 
vehement as they were, of all respect; but I could not help feeling sur- 
prise that the barrister’s suggestion that it was absurd to suppose that 
a man in possession of the very large sum that had been stolen, would 
have borrcwed two hundred pounds at an exorbitant interest, was 
treated with contempt. Al! that, it was hinted, was a mere colourable 
contrivance to be used in case of detection. The prisoner feared to put 
too many of the notes in circulation at once, and the acceptance would 
have been paid for in the stolen moneys, and soon. Finally, Travers 
was committed for trial, and bail was refused. 

As the star of the unfortunate Travers sank in disastrous eclipse, 
that of Capel shone more brilliantly. There was no doubt that he would 
succeed, on his rival’s conviction, to the vacated post; and some eight 
or nine weeks after Travers had been committed, circumstances occur- 
red which induced me to believe that he would be equally successful in 
another respect. I must also say that Capel evinced from the first much 
sorrow for his old friend’s lamentable fall; he treated the notion of his 
being guiltless with disdain, and taking me one day aside, he said he 
should endeavour to get Brocard out of the country before the day of 
trial either by fair means or by tipping him the Alien Act. “In fact,” 
he added, with some confusion of manner, ‘I have faithfully promised 
Miss Hervey, that for her sake, erg she can have no more doubt of 
his guilt than I have, that no effort shall be spared to prevent his /egal 
conviction; albeit, life, without character will be, I think, no great 
boon to him.” 

‘For her sake! You, Edward Capel, have faithfully promised Miss 
Hervey to attempt tbis for her sake!” I exclaimed, as soon as I could 
speak for sheer astonishment. 

** Ay, truly ; does that surprise you, Thornton?” he added with ® 
half-bitter, half-Malvolio smile. 

‘* Supremely ; and if it be as your manner intimates, why then, F rail- 
ty, thy name in very truth is ——” 

** Woman!” broke in Capel, taking the word out of my mouth. “No 
doubt of it, from the days of Eve till ours. But come, let us return to 
business.” j 

I had been for some time grievously perplexed by the behaviour of 
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Constance Hervey. Whenever I had called at Kensington, I found, that 
though at times she appeared to be on the point of breaking through a 
a restraint, all mention of Travers. as far as possible, was 
av , and that some new object engrossed the mind of Constance to 
the exclusion of every other. What a light did this revelation of Ca- 
pel’s throw on her conduct and its motives! And it was such a woman 
as that, was it, that I had enshrined in the most inmost recesses of my 
heart, and worshipped as almost a divinity! Great God! 

These thoughts were trembling on my lips, when a brief note was 
brought me :—‘ Miss Hervey’s compliments to Mr. Edward Thornton, 
and she will be obliged if, late as it is, he will hasten to Kensington 
immediately.” I had never seen a line of her’s before in my life, and 
it was wonderful how all my anger, suspicion, scorn, vanished,—ex- 
haled, before those little fly-stroke characters; so much that—but no, 
I won’t expose myself. A hack soon conveyed me to Kensington; Mr. 
Hervey, Constance, and good Aunt Jane were all there in the parlour, 
evidently in expectation of my arrival. Miss Hervey proceeded to bu- 
siness at once. 

«* You have not seen Marie Deschamps lately, I believe ?” 

«Not I! The last time I saw her was in Bow Street, whither she ac- 
eompanied her scoundrel of an uncle.” 

“ Well, you must see her again to-morrow. She is deeply attached 
to Mr. Capel, and expects that he will marry her as soon as Martin 
Travers is convicted ; and he, Capel, has secured the vacant place.” 

“Ha!” 

** Mr. Capel,” continued Miss Hervey, and a glint of sparkling sun- 
light shot from her charming eyes, ‘‘ has been foolish enough to prefer 
another person,—at least so I am instructed by Papa, with whom the 

tleman left this note, not yet opened, addressed to me, some three 
rs since. I can imagine its contents, but let us see ” 

I cannot depict in words the scorn, contempt, pride,—triumph, too,— 
that swept over that beautiful countenance. ‘‘ Very impassioned, and 
eloquent, upon my word,” she said; “I only wonder such burning 
‘words did not fire the paper. Now, Mr. Thornton, you must see this 
forsaken damsel, Marie Deschamps, and acquaint her with Mr. Capel’s 
inconstancy. She will require proof,—it shall be afforded her. In an- 
swer to this missive, I shall appoint Mr. Capel to see me here to-morrow 
evening at seven o'clock. Do you bring her by half-past six, and place 
yourselves in yon little ante-room, where everything dove here, and 
every word spoken, can be distinctly seen and heard. This well man- 

, I am greatly deceived in those southern eyes of hers if the iniqui- 
tous plot, of which no doubt she holds the clae, will not receive an un- 
looked-for solution.” 

*« Charming! glorious! beautiful!’ I was breaking into éclats of 
enthusiastic admiration, but Miss Hervey, who was too earnest and ex- 
cited to listen patiently to rhapsodies, cut me short with ‘* My dear sir, 
it’s getting very late; and there is, you know, much to be done to- 
morrow.” It’s not pleasant to be let down so suddenly when you ar? 
particularly stilty, but as I was by this time pretty well used to it, I 
submitted with the best possible grace, and, after receiving some other 
explanations and directions, took leave. 

obtained an interview without difficulty, on the following morning, 
with Marie Deschamps, just before office hours, and in her uncle’s 
absence. She was curious to know the object of my visit; but her 
manner, though free and gay, was carefully guarded and unrelenting, 
till I gradually and cautiously introduced the subject of Capel’s in- 
fidelity. It was marvellous how, as each sentence fell upon her ear, 
her figure stiffened into statue-like rigidity, and her eyes kindled with 
ony passion. ‘If this be so,” she said, when I ceased speaking, ‘* he 
is playing with his life! Is she the lady I passed a fortnight since, when 
with him in the Park?” “ Describe the lady, andI will tell you.” She 
did so; it was the exact portrait of Miss Hervey, and so I told her 
“ T had a misgiving at the time,” she said; ‘‘ifit prove true,—but I 
will believe, after what has passed, only my own eyes and ears.” 

This was all we desired ; a satisfactory arrangement was agreed upon 
and I left her, not without hugging self-gratulation that J was not the 
recreant sweetheart about to be caught in flagrante delicto by sucha 


I watched Capel that day with keen attention. He was much ex- 
cited, it was evident, and withal ill at ease: there was a nervous ap- 
prehensiveness in his manner and aspect I had never before noticed, 
oyer which, however, from time to time quick flashes of exultation glim- 
mered, sparkled, and then vanished. Is it, thought I, the shadow ofa 
sinister catastrophe that already projects, overawes, and appals him? 
It might be. 

Marie Deschamps and I were ensconced punctually at the hour named 
in the little slip of a closet communicating with the Hervey’s up-stairs 
sitting-room. Nobody appeared there tilf about five minutes to seven, 
when Constance, charmingly attired, and ee divinely,—though 
much agitated I eould see through all her assumed firmness,—entered, 
and seated herself upor a small couch, directly in front of the tiny 
window through which we cautiously peered. ‘* No wonder,” I men- 
tally exclaimed, ‘‘ that Capel has been beguiled of all sense or discre- 
tion !” 

In reply to Marie Deschamps’ look of jealous yet admiring surprise, I 
whispered, pointing to the neat but poor furniture, ‘‘ Capel expects, 
you Eaoe, soon to have six hundred a year.” ‘ Ah,” she rejoined, in 
the same tone, “‘ and in this country gold is God!” “* And all the Saints 
in your’s, I believe; but hark! there is a knock at the door; it is he, 
no doubt.” 

Comparatively dark as the closet was, I could see the red, swarthy 
colour come and go on the young woman’s cheeks and forehead, and I 
fancied I could hear the violent and hurried beating of her heart. I’re- 
sently Mr. Capel entered the apartment; his features were flushed as 
with fever, and his whole manner exhibited uncontrollable agitation. 
His first words were unintelligible, albeit their purport might be guess- 
ed. Miss Hervey, though much disturbed also, managed to say, after 
a few moments’ awkward silence, and with a half-ironical yet fascinat- 
ing smile, taking up as she spoke a letter which lay upon the table, 
“*Upon my word, Mr. Capel, this abrupt proposal of your’s appears to 
ead baa! the circumstances, to be singularly ill-timed and premature, 

i es—” 

The lady’s diseomposure, had, it struck me, dissipated a half formed 
suspicion in Capel’s mind that some trap or mystification was prepar- 
ing for him, and, throwing himself at the feet of Constance, he gave 
way toa torrent of fervent, headlong protestation, which there could be 
no question was the utterance of genuine passion. Marie Deschamps 
felt this, and but that I forcibly held her back, she would have burst into 
into the room at once: as it was she pressed her arms across her bosom 
with her utmost force, as if compress, keep down, the wild rage by which 
she was, I saw, shaken and convulsed. Miss Hervey appeared affected 
by Capel’s vehemence, and she insisted that he should rise and seat 
himself. He did so, and after a minute or so of silence, Constance 
again resolutely addressed herself to the task she had determined to 


orm. 

** But the lady, Mr. Capel, whom we saw you conversing with not 
long since in the Park ; one Marie—Marie, something !”— 

«The name of such a person as Marie Deschamps shculd not sully 
Miss Hervey’s lips, even in jest ;—ha!—” 

No wonder he stopped abruptly, and turned round with quick alerm. 
Till that moment I had with difficulty succeeded in holding the said 
Marie, but no sooner was her name thus contemptuously pronounced, 
than she plucked a small, glittering instrument from her bodice,—-the 
half of a pair of scisors, it seemed to me, but pointed and sharp asa 
dagger,—and drove it into my arm with such hearty good will, that I 
loosed her in a twinkling. In she burst upon the utterly astounded 
Py with a cry of rage and vengeance, and struck furiously at him 
right and left, at the same time hurling in his face the epithets of 
“liar!” “traitor!” “robber! ‘ villain!” and so on, as thick as hail, 
and with maniacal fury. I had instantly followed, and at the same mo- 
ment Mr. Hervey, and the officer who arrested Travers, came in by 
another door. Iand Mr. Hervey placed ourselves before Constance, 
who was terribly scared, for this stabbing business was more than we 
had looked or bargained for. The officer seized Marie Deschamps’ arm, 
and with some difficulty wrenched the dangerous weapon she wielded 
witb such deadly ferocity from her grasp. It was as I supposed, a 
sharpened scissors-blade, and keen, as a large scar on my arm still tes- 
tifies, as a poniard. Capel, paralyzed, bewildered by so unexpected 
and furious an attack, and bleeding in several places, though not seri- 
ously hurt, staggered back to the wall, against which he supported 
himself, as he gazed with haggard fear and astonishment at the mena- 
cing scene before him. 

** And so you would marry that lady, thief and villain that youare!’, 
continued the relentless young fury: “she shall know, then, what you 
are; thatit was you contrived the stealing of the bank notes, which—” 

“‘Marie!” shricked Capel, ‘dear Marie! for your own sake, stop! 
I will do anything—” 

“ og traitor !” she broke in, with even yet wilder passion than be- 
fore, if that were possible ; «itis too late. I know you now, and spit 
at both you and your promises! It was you, I say, who brought my 











uncle the one hundred pound notes by which your friend, Martin 
Travers, has been entrapped !” 

**’ Tis false! the passionate, mad, jealous fool lies!’ shouted Capel, 
with frantic terror. 

** Lie, dol? Then there is nof athousand pounds worth of the stolen 
notes concealed at this moment beneath the floor of your sitting-room, 
till an opportunity can be found of sending them abroad! That, ua- 
matched villain that you are! is false too, perhaps?” 

She paused from sheer exhaustion, and for a briefspace no one spoke, 
so suddenly had the blow fallen. Presently the officer said, **‘ The game 
is up, you see, at last, Mr. Canel; you wiil go with me ;” and he step- 
ped towards the unhappy culprit. Capel, thoroughly desperate, turn- 
ed, sprang with surprising agility over a dining table, threw up a 
window-sash, and leapt into the street. The height was not so much, 
but his feet caught in some iron railing, and he fell head foremost on 
the pavement, fracturing his skull frightfully. Before un hour had 
passed, he was dead. 

Brocard contrived to escape, but the evidence of Marie Deschamps 
and the finding of the stolen notes. in accordance with her statement, 
fully established the innocence of Travers, and he was restored to free- 
dom and his former position in the world. He and Constance Hervey, 
to whom he owed so much, were married three months after his libera- 
tion, and I officiated, by particular desire, as bride’s father. 

I had lost sight of Marie Deschamps for some twelve or thirteen years, 
when I accidentally met her in Liverpool. She was a widow, having 
married and buried a M. L’Estrange, a well-to-do person there, who 
left her in decent circumstances. We spoke together of the events I 
have briefly but faithfully narrated, and she expressed much contri- 
tion for the share she had taken in the conspiracy against Travers. I 
fancied, too,—it was perhaps an unjust fancy,—that, knowing I had 
lately been promoted to four hundred year, she wished to dazzle me 
with those still bright eyes of hers,--a bootless effort, by whomsoever 
attempted. The talismanic image daguerreotyped upon my heart in 
the bright sunlight of young manhood could have no rival there, and is 
even now as fresh and radiant as when first impressed, albeit the strong 
years have done their work, yet very gently, upon the original. It 
could scarcely be otherwise, living visibly, as she still does, in youthful 
grace and beauty in the person of the gay gipsy I am, please God, soon 
to ‘give away,” at St. Pancras Church, as I did her grandmama, more 
than forty years ago, at Kensington. Constance, ¢his Constance is, as 
she well knows, to be my heiress. Travers, her grandfather, is now 
a silver-haired, yet hale, jocund, old man; and so tenderly, I repeat, 
has Time dealt with his wife,--the Constance Hervey of this narrative, 
—-that I can sometimes hardly believe her to be more than about three 
or four and forty years of age. This is, however, perhaps only an illu- 
sion of the long and, whatever fools or sceptics may think or say, eleva- 
ting dream that has pursued me through youth and middle age, even 
unto confirmed old bachelorhood. Madame L’Estrange, as before stated, 
died a short time since at Liverpool; her death, by influenza, the paper 
noticed was sudden and unexpected. 





TWO MILITARY ADVENTURES. 
From a Memoir of Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, K. C. B. 


The Gillespie family is ancient and of Scottish extraction. It is con- 
nected with the houses of Argyle, Moutrose, and Rollo. The troubles 
of 1715 caused its migration to Ireland, where a few of its descendants 
still remain. The future Sir Robert was born at Comber, in the county 
of Down, on the 21st of January, 1766. Being intended for the bar, 
he received a liberal education; but the hereditary prepossession in 
favour of « military life had taken a strong hold upon his fancy, and a 
commission was accordingly procured for him. Jn his 18th year he was 
appointed to a cornetcy in the 6th regiment of Dragoons (the Carbineers) 
then quartered in Maryborough, when he became involved in an unfor- 
tunate quarrel with a brother of the well known Sir Jonah Barrington. 
It is diflicult to imagine how either party escaped, for the duel was 
fought with pistols across a pocket-handkerchief. Barrington was 
killed, and the career of the survivor in after days was marked by 
many similar instances of chivalrous intrepidity, and a complete dis- 
regard of personal danger, which led ultimately to the sacrifice of his 
own life, under circumstances which it must be admitted were too crit- 
ical to have warranted such an exposure. 

The 20th regiment of Light Dragoons into which Gillespie exchanged 
were quartered in the West Indies, where our colonial possessions, 
during the French war were placed in considerable jeopardy. The 
European planters of St. Domingo had solicited a contingent of British 
troops to save them from the aggressions of emancipated negroes. At 
this period, Gillespie, who had risen to the rank of major, bore a dis- 
tinguished part in the defence of Port au Prince, then menaced by the 
celebrated Touissant L’Overture ; a truce was entered into for the pro- 
tection of the property and persons of the inhabitants, and the evacua- 


tion of the Island by the English troops ; but, pending the necessary ne- 


gociations, the life of the future General was exposed to a peril, from 
which nothing short of courage and dexterity which seemed to border 
on the marvellous, could have rescued him. The house where he resi- 
ded was at some distance from the town. In the dead of the night, he 
was roused from sleep by the cries of his servant. On jumping out of 
bed, Gillespie grasped his sword, and hurried tothe entrance, which he 
found attacked by eight armed assassins. He cut his way through 
them, and gaining a low parapet wall which ran in front of the house 
defended himself with such determination and skill, that, althongh, 
sorely wounded, he succeeded in killing six out of the number ; upon the 
arrival of the patrole—which having been alarmed by the servant, 
hastened to the scene of action— Gillespie, who had fainted from exhaus 
tion and loss of blood, was found lying against the wall surrounded by 
his fallen foes. Some years after, while the memory of this exploit 
was still fresh, its hero made his first appearance at Court. On being 
presented to His Majesty, the King (George III , looked at him from 
head to foot with a stare of surprise, for he was small of stature, and 
saying, ‘* What? was it so small a fellow as you that killed thesix men 
at St. Domingo?” and gave him a hearty shake of his royal hand. 

After a short residence, about this period, in England: he once more 
turned his face to the East, and the necessary preparations being com- 
pleted, he set out overland—a feat which, in those days was by no 
means so easy of accomplishment as it is at present—he was seized by 
the French at Hamburg; they took him for a spy, and but for the in- 
terference of his countryman, Napper Tandy, his life would have been 
forfeited. Rescued from this danger, he passed on, and arrived at his 
journey’s endin time to perform an exploit, which, under Providence, 
was the means of saving our empire in India, from total overthrow and 
subversion. 

A conspiracy had been entered into between the guardians of Tippoo 
Saib’s children and a number of the native princes, having for its ob- 
ject the extermination of the English troops garrisoned at Vellore 
The measures of the conspirators had been so cautiously and so effec- 
tively taken, that no suspicion whatever had arisen, and the garrison 
were slumbering in fancied security, when, on the 10th of July, this 
formidable insurrection broke out; the Native troops surrounded the 
barracks, in which the 23rd Regiment and four companies of the 69th 
were stationed. They were massacred almost before they had time to 
draw 4 trigger in self-defence. Of the whole garrison, but few sur- 
vived—these were some soldiers who had made their way to a bastion 
at the top of a gateway, which they contrived to hold out against the 
assailants at desperate odds. Matters were in this fearful position, a 
few minutes longer, and the place would have been in possession of the 
enemy, when a detachment of Dragoons were descried crossing the 
plain at the top of theirspeed. An officer, whose hat had fallen off, 
rode in the front, and Sergeant Brady, one of the defenders of the gate, 
as he marked the swiftness of the horse and the fiery impetuosity of 
his rider, turned to his comrades and said, ‘‘ Cheer up boys, now, if 
Colonel Gillespie is in India, that’s he, and God has sent him to help us.” 
Brady was right: intelligence of the disaster had reached Gillespie at 
Arcot, a place about twenty miles distant; he threw himself at the 
head of the 19th Dragoons, ordered two pieces of artillery to follow, 
and galloped without drawing bridle, until he came to the beleaguered 
city. A cheer from theremnant of the garrison greeted his arrival, but 
the gate was closed, and until the arrival of the artillery, which was 
still behind, there were no means of forcing it open. Gillespie saw 
how imminent was the danger, and how necessary was his presence: 
putting his sword in his mouth, he plunged into the fosse and swam 
through it, in the face of a heavy fire; he was drawn by a chain of sol. 
diers’ belts to the top of the gateway, and by his spirit and energy in- 
fused fresh courage into the gallant little band of survivors. The 
guns soon after arrived, the gate was blown open, the Dragoons entered 
and after a brief but sanguinary struggle, the fortress was once more in 
the possession of our troop. When the fight was the most deadly, an in- 
stance of female heroism occurred, which is worth mentioning. On 
the ramparts were a few of the 69th, ond with them an English lady 
who had retreated there for safety ; some of the men hesitating to follow 








Gillespie in the face of # fire so murderous, the lady endeavoured to 
animate them by her example, rushing forward to the spot, where the 
native troops were inch by inch disputing the ground with their assail- 
ants, she rather embarrassed the English commander by flinging her 
arms about his neck and kissing him. The gallantry of the Irishman 
did not desert him, even in the excitement of combat ; thanking his fair 
ally—whom he gave orders should be removed from the reach of dan- 
ger—he hoped that at soma future period, he should have the pleasure 
of renewing her acquaintance. 

Vellore was thus saved by the prompt and energetic gallantry of this 
officer. Had it fallen, it would be difficult at this period, to form any 
opivion as to the extent of the calamitous consequences, which would 
inevitably have followed, to the whole of our Indian possession. 

At the time when this brilliant exploit, which is, perhaps, without a 
parallel in the annals of personal gallantry, was performed, Gillespie 
was in the 8th or Royal Irish Light Dragoons, he was soon afterwards 
promoted to the Lieutenant Colonelcy of the 25th ; and upon the occa- 
sion of his exchange he was presented by the non-commissioned officers 
and privates with a sword worth 200 guineas, a memorial being at the 
same time forwarded to the Commander. in-Chief, praying that at some 
future period he might be restored to the regiment, which entertained 
for him the strongest sentiments of regard and affection. This memo- 
rial, with his reply, which is characterised by the frankness of a sol- 
dier, are on record among the archieves of the regiment. ‘* Accept,” 
he said, *‘ comrades, of my grateful thanks for your good wishes. The 
sword you offer isa tribute of toogreat value. Let it be less so, and with- 
out any ornament but the gift of the Royal Irish, which will make it 
more valuable to me thanif it were covered with gold; and when I 
draw it in defence of my country I shall remember you.” 





FOX-HUNTING. 


Fox-hunting, I maintain, is entitled to be considered one of the fine 
arts, standing somewhere between music and dancing. For ‘ Tally- 
ho!” whatever the simply sentimental or severely philosophical critics 
may say to the contrary, I claim the honours of a Household Word, re- 
dolent of air, exercise, good humour, and all the ‘* poetry of motion,” 
which, like the favourite evening gun of colonising orators, Britons have 
heard the jolly cry; it has been echoed back from the rocky hills of 
our island possessions in the Mediterranean ; it has startled the jackal 
on the mountains of the Cape, and his red brother on the burning plains 
of Bengal. The wolf of the pine forests of Canada has heard it, cheer- 
ing on fox- hounds to an unequal contest ; and so has the dingoe of Aus- 
tralia, creeping over the golden plains of Bathurst, and the bounding 
kangaroo of Tasmania 

In our native land ** Tally-ho!” is shouted and welcomed in due sea- 
son by all conditions of men; by the ploughman, holding hard his 
startled colt; by the woodman, leaningon his axe before the half-felled 
oak ; by bird-boys from the tops of leafless trees. Even Dolly Dumpling, 
as she sees the ‘“‘red rogue” flash before her market-cart, in a deep- 
banked lane, stops, points her whip, and in a shrill treble screams 
**Tally-ho!” 

And when at full speed the pink, green, brown, and black coated 
followers of any of the ninety packs which our islands maintain, sweep 
through a village with what intense delight the whole population turn 
out! Young mothers stand at the doors, holding up their crowing ba- 
bies; the general shopkeeper, with his customer, adjourns to the street; 
the windows of the school are covered with flattened noses; the parson, 
if of the right sort, smiles blandly, and waves his hand from the porch 
of the vicarage to half-a-dozen friends; while the surgeon pushes on 
his gallowny and joins for half-an-hour; all the little boys holla in 
chorus, and run on to open gates without expecting sixpence. As for 
the farmers, those who do not join the hunt criticise the horse-flesh, 
speculate on the probable price of oats, and tell ‘‘ Missis” to set out the 
big round of beef, the bread, the cheese, and get ready to draw some 
strong ale,—‘‘ in case of a check, some of the gentlemen might like 
lunch as they came back.” 

It is true, among the five thousand who follow the hounds daily in 
the hunting season, there are to be found, as among most medleys of 
five thousand, a certain number of fools and brutes—mere animals, 
deaf to the music, blind to the living poetry of nature. Tosuch men 
hunting is a piece of fashion or vulgar excitement. But bring hunting 
in comparison with other amusements, and it will stand a severe test. 
Are you an admirer of scenery, an amateur or artist ? have you tra- 
versed Greece and Italy, Switzerland and Norway, in search of the 

icturesque ? You donot know the beauties of your own country, until 
bovide hunted from Northumberland to Cornwall, you have viewed the 
various counties under the three aspects of a fox-hunter’s day—the 
‘*‘ morning ride,” “the run,” and ‘the return home.” The morning 
ride, slowly pacing, full of expectation, your horse pleased as yourself ; 
sharp and clear in the gray atmosphere ; the leafless trees and the white 
farm-house: stand out; the gorgeous pheasant feeds rapidly in the 
neighbouriug fields; the patridge cowers in the fallow, under clods of 
its own colour; the mist hangs on the hills inthe horizon. With eager 
eyes you take allin; nothing escapes you; you have cast off care for 
the day. How pleasant and cheerful everything and every one looks! 
Eevn the cocks and hens, scratching by the road-side, have a friendly 
air. The turnpike-man relaxes, in favour of your “* pink,” his usual 
grimness. A tramping womnn, with one child at her back and two 
running beside her, asks charity ; you suspect she is an impostor, but 
she looks cold and pitiful ; you give her a shilling, and the next day 
feel glad you did so. To your mind the well-cultivated land looks 
beautiful. In the monotony of ten acres of turnips, you see a hundred 
pictures of English farming life—well-fed cattle, good wheat crops, and 
a little barley for beer. And not less beautiful is the wild gorse-cover- 
ed moor; never to be reclaimed, I hope; when the wiry, whiteheaded, 
bright-eyed huntsman sits motionless on his old white horse, surround- 
ed by the pied pack—a study for Landseer. 

But, if the morning ride create unexecuted cabinet pictures and un- 
written sonnets, the ‘‘find” the run, the following along the brook-inter- 
sected vale, up the steep hill, through woodlands, parks, and villages, 
shewing you in bye-ways little gothic churches, ivy-covered cottages, 
and nooks of beauty you never dreamed of, alive with startled cattle 
and hilarious rustics, how delightful itis! And, talk of epic poems, 
read in bowers or at firesides, what poet’s description of a battle could 
make the blood boil in delicious excitement, like a seat on a long-strid- 
ing hunter, clearing every obstacle with firm elastic bonnds, holding 
in sight without gaining a yard on the flying pack, while the tip of 
Reynard’s tail disappears over the wall at the top ef the hill. And, 
lastly, tired, successful, hungry, happy, the return home, when the 
shades of evening, closing round, give a fantastic, curious, mysterious 
aspect to familiar road ride objects! Loosely lounging on your saddle, 
with half.closed eyes, ygu almost dream—the gnarled trees grow into 
giants, cottages into castles, ponds into lakes. The maid of the inn is a 
lovely princess, and the bread and cheese she brings (while, without 
dismounting, you let your thirsty horse drink his gruel) tastes more 
delicious than the finest p@té of tortured goose’s liver that ever tempted 
the appetite of a humane, anti-fox-hunting, poet-critic after a long 
night of opera, ballet, and champagne. punch. 

Are you fond of agriculture? You may survey all the prozress and 
ignorance of an agricultural district in rides across country, and you 
may sound the depth of the average agricultural mind while trotting 
from cover to cover. Are you of asocial dispsition? What a fund 
of information is to be gathered from the acquaintances made, return- 
ing home, after a famous day, ‘‘ thirty-five minutes without a check.” 
In a word, fox-hunting affords exercise and healthy excitement, with- 
out headaches or heartaches, without, late hours, without the terrible 
next mornings that follow so many town amusements. Fox-hunting 
draws men from towns, promotes a love of country life, fosters skill, 
courage, temper. A bad tempered mancan never be a good horseman. 

To the right-minded, as many feelings of thankfulness and praise to 
the Giver of all good will arise, sitting on a fiery horse, subdued to 
couragous obedience for the use of man,while surveying a pack of hounds 
ranging an autumnal thicket with fierce intelligence, or looking down 
on a late moorland, broken up to fertility by man’s skill and industry, 
as in a solitary walk on the sea-shore, orana Highland hill. 

Am Tan enthusiast, you ask? PerhapsIam, And what does the 
Fox think of it—do you ask? I don’t know. I speak as a Fox-Hunter. 





EDITORS VERSUS LECTURERS. 


That the newspaper, which is the only universal medium to the 
popular mind, should not be laden with a principle of moral health, 
from the country’s purest and bestintellect, has seemed, we dare say, 
not only lamentable but unaccountable, to those who have merely ob- 
served and reasoned upon it. They have wondered why Emerson and 
Henry James, Dewey and Giles, Whipple and Wendell Holmes, were 
not Editors. Instead of delivering six lectures a year, to audiences of 
four or five hundred, why were not such intellects pouring out their 
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easures, daily, each one, to fifty thousand readers? Why was the 
pte met Lmenat to the go-cart and the mouse to the load of hay? 

‘In the way of business,” like other Editors, we have often turned 
over the possibility of enlisting this first quality of mind for the Press. 
A charming book makes the subscription list sigh for as charming an 
« article,” and @ brilliant lecture suggests what it would cost to have 
as brilliant a “leader.” We have respectfully inquired into the produc- 
tive habits of genius, made experiments of what it would furnish * to 
order,” and seen experiments made by other Editors and periodicals. 
Of our own experimentees, we may mention one who is too famous to 
do more than smile if he ever hears of it—Thackeray. Seeing the 
inimitably graphic power of some of his sketches of real lite, we en- 
goged him, some years ago, to give us lettersfrom London. Butit was 
like arranging with a goose for a regular series of foie gras. He sent 
us his loose feathers and kept his liver to himself. 

No! Aaron’s beard would not have come down to us in history, if 
he had but shown the Israelites what he could shave from his chin, day 
by day; and Emerson would be unrecognizably diluted, we venture to 
say, if he were trickled through a daily “ editorial.” Newspapers have 
not been to blame that minds like Dewey’s and Whipple’s have been 
shelved—never, till recently through Lectures, pouring their wisdom 
into the great channels for the Miny. Hiring such men for regular 
and compulsory intellectual labour is like hiring a sculptor to macada- 
mize a road with his statues—-the broken-up Venuses and Apollos are 
not recognised in the smoothness they give, as pumice, to a highway. 

_N. P. Willis, in the Home Journal. 





Kuipevial Parliament. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


On Tuesday, Her Majesty in person opened the fifth, and, as is gen- 
erally presumed, the last, Session of the present Parliament. The day 
was unasually bright, warm, and cheerful, the sun shining out with a 
brilliancy which is so usual on the occasions of her Majesty's Royal 

ageants, that these pleasant exceptions to the general gloominess of 
our climate are fondly known in popular parlance as ‘‘ Queen’s 


a 8.” 

The throng of orderly well-dressed sight-seekers in the Park, White- 
hall, Parliament-street, and the entire line of the Rozal procession from 
the Palace to the Houses of Parliament, was accordingly very great, 
and has not been equalled in numbers for many years past. Crowd 
pressed on crowd of persons of all ages and sexes, until the throng be- 
came one dense swaying living mass, jammed into every spot avail- 
able for a view of the cortége, which passed slowly along between the 
countless thousands in the narrow avenue, which was kept by the Roy- 
al Guards, cavalry and infantry. Early in the day the Fusiliers 
marched into Abingdon-street, and occupied the whole length of the 
parapet in front of Victoria Tower. Later the Horse Guards arrived. 
and took up their positions so as to form an avenue from Bridge. street 
up tothe Victoria Tower. A largecompany of the Yeomen of the Guard 
entered the building by the temporary way made close to the tower, 
and they framed themselves along the passages through which the Queen 
would have to pass from tae grand entrance to the House of Lords. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert left Buckiugham Palace at two 
o'clock. The cortégeconsisted of eight carriages. A squadron of Guards 
led the procession, and the last, the Royal state carriage, was immedi- 
ately preceded and followed by other parties of theGuards. The Gen. 
tlemen at-Arms, the Yeomen of the Guard, and the running footmen 
were in their usual places, and presented an ensemble of the invariable 
gorgeousness. Her Majesty and the Prince were warmly cheered on 
emerging into the park ; and this greeting was continuously hearty the 
the whole length of the route. 

At the foot of the grand staircase, under Victoria Tower, the great 
officers of state, the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord 

Chancellor, the Lord Chamberlain, were in readiness, shortly after 
two, to receive the Queen. As the Royal carriage came in sight, the 
Fusiliers’ band played the National Anthem; and, as the Queen and 
her Consort were alighting guns were being fired, and St Margaret's 
bells were being rung, and the people were cheering. Her Majesty, 
on the present occasion, entered her new Palace at Westminster by 
the grand staircase beneath the massive and magnificent Victoria Tower, 
which rears its gigantéc dimensions at the south-west corner of the 
Palace in Abingdon-street. 

The House of Lords was thrown open at twelve o’clock, and was 
quickly filled by Peeresses, visitors, and all who had the entrée. The in- 
terior presented the brilliant and variegated spectac)e usual upon these 
occasions. The attendance, however, appeared to be larger than Ordi- 

nary, and the ladies had completely occupied the benches allotted to 
them at an earlier hour than usual. The Peers also mustered in no 
common force, and additional seats had to be provided. Among the 
earliest was the venerable Duke of Wellington, who appeared in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, and who conversed with several of his 
friends in a sonorous tone, which could be heard all over the House 
The judges speedily assembled: among them the amiable and excellent 
judge whose services the country is about to lose—Mr. Justice Patte- 
son. The foreign Ambassadors came down in their glistening and mag- 
nificent array, and the episcopal be.ch was well represented. Towards 
two o'clock a polite official might be observed gliding from rank to 
rank, and urging upon aristocratic ladies that cloaks and shawls must 
now be taken off; and he was obeyed. The first gun was heard at ten 
minutes past two. Shortly afterwards the procession entered, and her 
Majesty, who was looking exceedingly well, conducted by Prince Albert, 
took her seat upon the throne. His Royal Highness took his place on 
the chair of state at her Majesty’s left. Her Majesty wore a robe of 
silver tissue, with a tiara, stomacher, and necklace of brilliants; her 
robe and train were composed of dark crimson velvet, embroidered with 
gold. The Prince wore a field-marshal’s uniform. 

The Usher of the Black Kod having been ordered to summon the 
Commons, the members of the Lower House, headed by the Speaker, 
‘quickly appeared in the place assigned them below the bar. 

_ The Royal Speech, presented by the Lord Chancelior, was then de- 
livered by her Majesty, who, in her usual clear and distinct elocution, 
made every word audible in the remotest corner of tne House. The 
Speech was as follows :— 

‘* My Lorps anv GENTLEMEN, 

‘* The period has arrived when, according to usage, I can again avail 
myself of your advice and assistance in the preparation and adoption of 
measures which the welfare of the country may require. 

“‘I continue to maintain the most friendly relations with foreign 
powers. The complicated affairs of the Duchies of Holstein and Schles- 
wig have continued to engage my attention. I have every reason to 
expect that the treaty between Germany and Denmark, which was con- 
cluded at Berlin in the year before last, will, in ashort time be fully 
and completely executed. 

“T regret that the war which unfortunately broke out on the eastern 
frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, more than a year ago, still continues. 
Papers will be laid before you containing full information as to the pro- 
gress of the war, and the measures which have been taken for bring- 
ing it to a termination. 

“While I have observed with sincere satisfaction the tranquillity 
which has prevailed throughout the greater portion of Ireland, it is 
With much regret that I have to inform you, that certain parts of the 
counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and Louth have been marked by the 
ee of outrages of the most serious description. The power of 
the existing law have been promptly exerted for the detection of the 
tllenders, and for the repression of a system of crime and violence fatal 
ai the best interests of the country. My attention will continue to be 
crested te this important object. 
‘GtnrLEMeN or THE House or Commons, 
aia"? ordered estimates of the expenses of the current year to be 
saahe noe you.—I rely with confidence on your loyalty and zeal to 

~ dacs cara giethner en for the public service.—Where any increase 
—4 ade in the present over the past year, such explanations will 
when as will, I trust, satisfy you that such increase is consistent 
a steady adherence to a pacific policy and with the dictates of a 
ise economy. 
bs My Lorps anp GenTLEMEN, 
Mla ahphone vo « the administration of justice in its various de. 
theron : nue to receive my anxious attention, and, in fur- 
upon the ° _— vie I have directed bills to be prepared founded 
te leaaiee hae bane e to me by the respective Commissioners appointed 
om tat Lote @ ripen x and proceedings of the superior Courts of 
emetenien q ity. § nothing tends more to the peace, prosperity, and 
of justi ent of a country than the speedy and impartial administration 
token = learnestly recommend these measures to ycur deliberate at- 


~The Act of 1848 for suspending the operation of a previous Act con- 


the next year. I am happy to believe that there is no necessity for its 
renewal, and that no obstacle any longer exists to the enjoyment of re- 
presentative institutions by New Zealand. The form of these institu- 
tions will, however, require your consideration, and the additional in- 
formation which has been obtained since the passing of the acts in ques- 
tion will, I trust, enable you to arrive at a decision beneficial to that 
important colony. 

* It gives me great satisfaction to be able to state to you that the 
large reductions of taxes which have taken place of late years have not 
been attended with a proportionate diminution of the national income. 
The revenue of the past year has been fully adequate to the demands 
of the public service, while the reduction of taxation has tended greatly 
to the relief and comfort of my subjects. 

“‘T acknowledge with thankfulness to Almighty God, that tranquil- 
lity, good order, and willing obedience to the laws continue to prevail 
generally throughout the country. 

‘It appears to me that this is a fitting time for calmly considering 
whether it may not be advisable to make such amendments in the Act 
of the late reign relating to the representation of the Commons in Par- 
liament as may be deemed calculated to carry into more complete effect 
the principles upon which that law is founded. I have the fullest con- 
fidence that in any such consideration you will firmly adhere to the ac- 
knowledged principles of the Constitution, by which the prerogatives of 
the Crown, the authority of both Houses of Parliament, and the rights 
and liberties of the people, are equally secured.” 


As soonas her Majesty had finished reading the Speech she rose, and 
the Royal procession left the House in the same order in which it had 
entered, and the brilliant assembly gradually broke up. 

On the return to the Palace, her Majesty and the Pricce were greet- 
‘ed with the hearty cheers of crowds who still thronged the line of route. 


THE LORDS’ ADDRESS. 


In the House of Lords, the Address in reply to the Royal Speech was 
moved by the Earl of Albemarle, and seconded by Lord Leigh, in 
speeches of no great length or prominent interest. 

Lord ALBEMARLE touched seriatim on the topics of each paragraph 
in the Speech; but most copiously in his references to our amicable 
foreign relations, which are cordial, but which do not relieve us from 
the prudence of precaution ; on the promised Law Reform ; and on the 
national prosperity. In Paris,a few months since, he himself witnessed 
the enthusiasm with which Lord Granville’s expressions of peace and 
good-will, at the fetes in honour of the Exhibition, were received by 
all the Frenchmen present; and afterwards in the South of France, he 
discovered personally that the feeling had spread from the banks of the 
Seine to the shores of the Mediterranean. Still, a descent on our coasts 
is possible, and we are justified in taking necessary precautions. He 
emphatically hoped that the promised amendment of the law will be no 
mere cutting off of excreseones, or patching up of an old system, but 
such a reform as shall make the administration of justice as speedy 
and cheap as the nature of human affairs will permit. He illustrated 
our national prosperity by statistics, showing the increase of our ex- 
ports, and our consumption of tea and sugar. The exports have in- 
creased by 52 percent, the tea consumed by 44 per cent, and the 
sugar by 61 per cent; allowing for difference of population, a relative 
increase of 47 per cent. in the ten yeurs. 

Lord LEIGH modestly excused himself from traversing in detail the 
whole field covered by the mover. The noticeable point in his brief re- 
marks was an expression of gladness that the agriculturalists have par- 
taken of the prosperity which wise legislation has secured for them in 
common with the rest of the community. 

The Earl of DERBY reviewed the topics of the Speech, not in order 
to propose any amendment, but criticizing its defective arrangement,— 
& miscellaneous jumble of the most various topics, without regard to 
geography of place or analogy of subject; and especially marking his 
surprise at the absence of any reference to two most important points,— 
the unaltered situation of the agricultural interest, and the effect of 
the measure for repelling the Papal aggression. 

On the first point he said, that though in respect to barley and oats 
prices have certainly not fallen so low as he anticipated, yet wheat is 
within a shilling or two of what it was when the Speech from the 
throne last year condoled with the owners and occupants of the land on 
the depression of their interest. His opinion was not in the slightest 
degree altered, that, for the purpose of revenue and protection to na- 
tive industry, it is desirable that agricultural produce be included 
among the list of those articles of import upon which a revenue should 
be raised. On the second point, he begged to ask how far the Eccle- 


| imprudence but of something far worse than imprudence. 





siastical Titles Bill, so pompously announced, has as an act been effec- 
tive in repelling the Papal aggression, when every day we see it con- 
travened and treated as a dead letter? In his way through the list of 
subjects, he declared that the supercession of the Governor of the Ca 
colony was a stigma upon the military character of Sir Harry Smith; 
and it remains to be seen whether it was thrown upon him by Earl 
Grey, or hy the Commander. in chief. 
The dismissal of Lord Palmerston was referred to, simply to intro- 
duce a personal tribute to the late Foreign Secretary, But the kernel 
of the remarks made on foreign topics was an attack on the English 
press, for the language it has held respecting the acts of Louis Napo- 
leon. ‘*I firmly believe,” said Lord Derby, “that the French Presi- 
dent personally is fully disposed to entertain frendly relations, and to 
maintain a pacific policy towards other nations. But, my Lords, | think 
that if anything could divert him from that course—if he were a man 
likely to be worked upon by his own personal feelings—if anything 
were likely to divert him from that course of policy which I believe his 
inclination and his sense of the interests of France are likely to make 
him take, it would be the injudicious, and, I may add, unjustifiable 
language, which has been made use of by a large portion of the public 
press of this country upon the character of the French Government and 
people (Loud cheers from all parts of the House.) If, as in these days, 
the press aspires to exercise the influence ofsta esmen, the press should 
remember that they are not free from the corresponding responsibility 
of statesmen ; and that it is incumbent on them, as a sacred duty, to 
maintain that tone of moderation and respect even in expressing frankly 
their opinions on foreign affairs, which would be required of every man 
who pretends to guide public opinion, and which is naturally expected 
from every man who does not seek to inflict the most serious evils upon 
his own country and others, and I say that it is more than imprudent, 
that it is more than injudicious, that it is more than folly—that it is 
perfect madness, at one and the same time to profess a belief in the 
hostile intentions of a foreign country, and to parade before them the 
supposed inability of this country to defend itself. (Wrecheers.) I 
am sure, my Lords, that whatever unfavourable impression may have 
been made on the public mind of France by the unjustifiable censures 
of the public press, that impression may be removed to a great extent 
by the frank expression of opinion such as you have now received, in 
this and the other House of Parliament; and certain I am, that in 
making use of these expressions I speak the opinion of every well judg- 
ing and well. meaning friend of his country. 

rhe reference to l’arliamentary Reform, assumed in the Speech to be 
well-timed, drew from Lord Derby a contrary assertion, that the time, 
is unfitting for the introduction of such a measure ; that the announce- 
ment of it last session came upon the Premier’s Royal Mistress and 
upon his own colleagues with equal surprise; that not five hundred 


isextended. Nevertheless, the opposition of the great party towhich Lord 
Derby belongs will not be given to any measure which does not aim at 
disturbing the existing balance between the different classes of the com- 
munity, but only at correcting substantial injustice. Any extension of 
the democratic power at the expense of the more conservative influences 
which tend to the permanency of our institutions, will be opposed, in 
whatever shape it is attempted. 

Earl GREY congratulated himself that he could concur with almost 
everything that Lord Derby had said. 

Starting with a word of defence for the order of the Speech, fixed by 
Lord Johu Russell, which was the ** natural’ order of the subjects, he 
successively dealt with Lord Derby’s opinions and criticisms. The 
Protectionist points were elaborately disposed of, and a challenge given 
to bring the subject definitively to the test of Parliamentary judgment 
in the tangible shape of a definite measure, for raising revenue or im- 
posing protection on corn. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act Lord Grey 
considered to have been not an attempted Protestant vindication of the 
truth, but the national repulsion of a most wanton foreign insult He 
applauded Lord Derby’s opinions on the Freuch situation, and on the 
English press. ‘' He observed with the deepest concern, and he must 
say with the indignation also which the noble Earl had expressed, the 
tone assumed by a large portion of the press of this country. He 
thought that the denunciations of the person at the head of the govern- 
ment of France, coupled, as the noble Earl had remarked, with the 
more than exsggerated—he would say the untrue—representations of 





ferring representative institutions on N ew Zealand will expire early in 


the defenceless condition of this country, were the height not only of 


persons now consider it of the slightest importance whether the suffrage 


——= 
He rejoiced 
that the noble Earl, occupying the position which he did, had come for- 
ward, and, in his emphatic words, utterly repudiated the language 
which had been employed; and he trusted that after he had given an 
assurance of the full concurrence of his colleagues in that repudiation 
—a repudiation in which he thought every one of their Lordsbips would 
join—he did believe and hope, that the incalculable evils which might 
otherwise have resulted from the language used by a great part of the 
newspaper tye of this country would toa great extent be neutralized ; 
that it would be understood in foreign countries, that, however these 
newspapers might express the opinions aud feelings of their writers, 
they did not express the opinions and feelings of any great and power- 
fal party in this country, or of the Houses of Parliament.” Respecting 
our national defences, he said that the subject has received the atten- 
tion of the present as well as of preceding Administrations. Without 
going into imprudent statements, he might say, that those who have 
attended most to the subject know that much has been done. (‘* Hear" 
from the Duke of Wellington.) In reference to the promise of Reform, 
he concurred with the Earl of Derby in saying there ought to be no 
disturbance of the general settlement of the act of 1882. The personal 
tribute of Lord Derby to Lord Palmerston, Earl Grey decoreusly echoed. 
The criticisms on the Premier’s promise of Parliamentary Reform were 
answered by the suggestion, that at least a time of “ apathy” is a time 
for ‘‘ calm and careful consideration.”’ 

Lord GREY glanced at twe Colonial topics. In a recent despatch 
from Sir Harry Smith, Goverror of the Cape colony, Sir Harry concurs 
in Lord Grey’s opinion that it was unwise to extend our power over 
districts so remote, but states that he was compelled to do so by 
preceding acts of Lord Stanley and Sir Peregrine Maitland. The con- 
stitution of New Zealand will require some amendment: he admitted & 
mistake as to.the relative proportion of the natives and Europeans, 
which may now be rectified. 

The Duke of RICHMOND rejoiced that Lord Derby adhered to a pro- 
tective duty for cora. Lord Brougham joined the chorus of censors of 
the English press, but in a milder tone; and objected to a sweepi 
phrase of Lord Derby, that ‘‘ for the last sixty years the governmen’ 
of France has consisted of a succession of usurpations.” The Earl of 
Harrowby defended the strictures of the English press on the French 
Usurpation, as very fairly representing the public opinion of the coun- 
try ; and he protested against the press being gagged, or against de- 
bates on that or any other subject iu Parliament being tacitly restricted. 
The Earl of Yarborough stated, from personal knowledge, that the con- 
dition of the farmers is greatly improving. 

The address was agreed to nemine contradicente. 

THE COMMONS’ ADDRESS: THE PALMERSTON EXPLANATIONS. 

The reply to her Majesty’s Speech was moved by Sir Richard Bulke- 
ley, Member for Anglesea; and seconded by Mr. Bonham Carter, 
Member for Winchester. The rover spoke as an humble but earnest 
and anxious friend of the Ministry and its head, whom he had followed 
for the last twenty years. 
Venturing to take the subjects of the Speech out of the order in which 
he found them, the paragraphs to which he drew most attention were 
those referring to our Foreign relations, to Law Reform, and to Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The first point introduced a reference to Kossuth, 
as a nine-days wonder, whose mission was one to get up a war of inter- 
vention, which had failed even in America, and which as regards this 
country was simply preposterous,—although it met such a@ singular 
complimentary reception from some parties here who are always preach- 
ing up peacs. Approval of the prudent increase of our national defen- 
ces gave opportunity, nevertheless, for a fling at political writers and 
disappointed Admirals, who decry our fleet, which Sir Richard was 
happy to be enabled to state was at no period of our history in such 
excellent condition as at present. Upon Law Reform, Sir Richard was 
even more unctuous than the mover of the Address in the House of 
Lords; being able to give Members illustrations of flagrant Chancery 
proceedings out of his own experiences as a trustee. Upon the Parlia- 
mentary Reform topic, he declared himself in favour of giving a vote te 
every man contributing to the direct taxation of the state, to every mam 
rated under the poor-law, and to every man possessing a savings-bank 
deposit ; but he is hostile to triennial parliaments, and he did not hesi- 
tate to avow his utter abhorrence of the ballot. , 

The speech of the seconder dwelt much on the increased capacity of 
the people, now more intelligent and instructed by cheap literature, 
for increased political rights. It was shortened by the impatience of 
the House to Sar the Palmerston explanations. ‘ ore 

The question being put, that the Address be adopted, Sir Benjamin 
Hall rese, and with some retrospective notices com plimentary to Lord 
Palmerston, called upon Lord John Russell for explanations concernip 
the recent Cabinet change—the ‘dismissal or resignation” of Lo 
Palmerston. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL proceeded at once to answer the appeal thus 

made to him. 
«IT am entirely ready to admit, that in the debate of 1850 with re- 
spect to Greek affairs, I did express the utmost confidence in the ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs by my noble friend. I will say more, 
that it is not in words alone that [ have shown my sense of the energy, 
the ability, the knowledge of the interests of this country in all parts 
of the world, which are pre-eminently the qualifications of my noble 
friend. When the Administration of 1835 was formed by Lord Mel- 
bourne, the first proceeding of Lord Melbourne was to send for me and 
ask me to what office I desired him to recommend me to the Crown; 
adding, that he supposed the office I should wish to accept was that of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. My answer was, that I did not 
propose to take that office unless it particularly suited the convenience 
of my noble friend Lord Melbourne in the arrangements he was about 
to make ; that Lord Palmerston, who was then, I| believe, out of Parli- 
ament, was eminently qualified for that post: and that I should be 
ready to take the Home Department if that arrangement were found to 
meet approval. I showed my sense on that occasion, certainly, of the 
qualifications of my noble friend. Again, when in December, 1845 and 
in July 1846 I was called upon by her Majesty to submit the plan of 
an Administration to her approval, I earnestly recommended to her 
Majesty to place Lord Palmerston in the situation of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as the person best qualified to hold that office. 
Her Majesty was pleased to appoint him to that office, and from that 
time until December last my noble friend continued to retain that sit- 
uation: and it was with deep regret I found that circumstances had 
occurred, which, to my mind, made it utterly impossible for me to act 
any longer with my noble friend in the situation in which for so long a 
period he had so greatly distinguished himself. 

‘« Before I enter into a detail of these circumstances, it is as well that 

I should state what I conceive to be the position of a Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs as regards the Crown and as regards the Prime 
Minister. With respect to the first, I think when, in consequence of & 
vote of the House of Commons, the Crown places its constitutional con- 
fidence in a Minister, that Minister is bound to give to the Crown the 
most frank and full details of every measure, and either to obey the 
instructions he receives from the Crown, or to leave to the Crown, 
the exercise of the full liberty of which it is possessed of no longer con- 
tinuing him in that Ministerial office. Such I hold to be the general 
doctrine ; but with regard to my noble friend, it did so happen, that in 
August 1850 precise terms were laid down in a communication which 
was made to him with respect to the transaction of business between 
the Crown and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. I became 
the organ of making that communication to my noble friend, and thus 
became responsible for the document which I am about to read to the 
[louse. I omit the former part of the paper, which refers to past trans- 
actions : I only refer to that part which has reference to the future. 

“The Queen requires, first, that Lord Palmerston will distinctly state what he 
proposes in a given case, in order that the Queen mey know as distinctly to what 
she is giving her Royal sanction. Secondly, having once given her sanction toa 
measure, that it be not arbitarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such an act 
she must consider as failing in sincerity towards the Crown, and justly to be visit- 
ed by the exercise of her constitutiona! right of dismissing that Minister. She ex- 
pects to be kept informed of what passes between him and the Foreign Ministers 
before important decisions are taken based upon that intercourse; to receive the 
foreign despatches in good time ; and to have the draughts for her approval sent to 
her in sufficient time to make herself acquainted with their contents before they 
mustbe sentoff. The Queen thinks it best that Lord John Russell should show 
this letter to Lord Palmerston.” 

Lord John sent the letter to Lord Palmerston, and received from him 
in return a letter, saying— 

“ Thave taken a copy of this memorandum of the Queers, and will not fail to at- 
tend to the directio»s which it contains,” 

Lord John now states the duty of the Prime Minister, not in his own 
words, but in words used by Sir Robert Peel in giving his evidence be- 
fore the Official Salaries Committe e— 

“ Take the case of the.Prime Minister. You must presume that he reads every 
important despatch from every Foreign Court. He cannot consult with the Secre- 





tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and exercise the influence which he ought to have 
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with r to the conduct of foreign affairs, unless he be master of everything of 
real importance passing in that department.” 
That statement, Lord John conceived, lays down the duty of the 
Prime Minister, and makes him responsible for the business of the de- 
t. “I may say likewise, that 1 was informed, both by her 
ajesty and by Sir Rotert Peel on his quitting office, that he had ad- 
vised her Majesty to consult me upon every question relating to foreign 
affairs, and to take my advice upon all such subjecta. That being the 
state of the relations in which I stood with the Crown on the one hand 
and with my noble friend on the otber, I must say that I found the po- 
sition to be one of very great difficulty indeed. When my noble friend 
first held the seals of the Foreign Office, he was placed under Lord 
Grey, a statesman of age and experience; to whom my noble friend, 
then young in that articular office, would, no doubt, readily defer. 
So also wheu Lord Melbourne was at the head of the Government, no 
doubt Lord Melbourne’s long intimacy and connexion with my noble 
friend gave him too an influence over the conduct of affairs by my noble 
friend. But, without any such advantages as these, I have certainly 
found that these relations were very difficulty to conduct, whilst at the 
e time I felt the gravest responsibility resting upon me.” 
omit a meeting of tine rte ta the 8d of November, Lord John ex- 
pressed himself in words of which he has preserved a note. He then 
said that he thought the situation of Europe very critical ; that we 
seemed on the verge of seeing, in 1852, either what is called Social De- 
mocracy or absolute power triumphant; that in either case the position 
of England was one of great peril, for we could not expect, on the one 
hand, that a Social Democratic Republic in France would observe the 
faith of treaties or abstain from attacking our allies, nor on the other 
hand, if this country became the only exception from the prevalence of 
absolute forms of government, that demands might not be made upon 
us which we could not submit to consistently with the honour of the 
country ; that in this critical state of affairs, it was the interest of 
England to observe a strict neutrality ; that we ought to beware most 
especially of giving any just cause of offence, and to exercise the ut- 
most vigilance in order to prevent such cause of offence. (Cheers from 
all parts of the House) No formal resolution was come to in that 
Cabinet ; but there was a general understanding as to the desirableness 
of adopting that course ot policy. ‘‘ Now, Sir, a very short time after 
that Cabinet Council, my noble friend, unfortunately as I think, re- 
eeived at the Foreign Office certain delegates from districts in the Me- 
tropolis with addresses containing terms which were most offensive to 
Sovereigns in alliance with us. But I was fully persuaded, and I am 
still fally persuaded, that though my noble friend had not exercised 
due caution in that respect—though he did not take the precaution of 
seeing the addresses before they were presented to him—though he had 
not taken the further precaution, when the delegates came to bim in 
reference to a most delicate subject, of assuring himself that his words 
should be accurately reported,—yet I was fully persuaded that my 
noble friend had fallen into error that day entirely from oversight and 
the immense press of business in his department. I was persuaded 
likewise that great misrepresentations were made with respect to the 
words which my noble friend had used to those deputations. I was 
ready, therefore, and I declared it at once, to accept with my noble 
friend the whole responsibility of his conduct on that occasion, although 
I could not forbear seeing that an error had been committed. I did 
hope that, after this occurrence, my noble friend would have treated 
me with the frankness to which I think I was entitled; that he would 
have taken no important step, that he would have made no important 
communication to a Foreign Minister, without first giving me informa- 
tion, and enabling me to express my opinion upon that step; in short, 
without that concurrent communication to which Sir Robert Peel allu- 
ded in the extract from his evidence which I have read to the House. 
The next transaction which occurred, and it is that by which the whole 
of this unfortunate result has been produced, relates to the events 
which took i * on the 2d of December last in Paris. There was a 
meeting of the Cabinet, I think on the 3d of that month: one question 
before it related to the request of Lord Normanby to be furnished with 
instractions as to the continuance of his diplomatic relations with the 
Government of the President at Paris; and there was, I think, a gen- 
erally prevailing opinion at that council, that with respect to any for- 
eign power we had nothing more to do than to abstain from any inter- 
ference whatever with its internal affairs. My noble friend correctly 
represented the views of the Government in this respect, and which 
had obtained her Majesty’s sanction and approval, in the following des- 
patch which he afterwards sent to Lord Normanby. 


“* Poreign Office, Dec. 5, 1851. 
“ My Lord—I have received and laid before the Queen your Excellency's des- 
patch No. 365, of the 3d instant, requesting to be furnished with instructions for 
‘our guidance in the present state of affairs in France. I am commanded by her 
Lanjesty to instruct your Excellency, to make no change in your relations with the 
French Government. It is her Majesty's desire that nothing should be done by her 
Ambassador at Paris which could wear the appearance of an interference of any 

kind in the internal affairs of France. Iam, &c. PALMERSTON.” 


That despatch embodied the solemn and formal decision of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, approved of by the Queen, gga. out the Am- 
bassador’s live of conduct. A few days afterwards, among the despat- 
ches from the Foreign Office which came to Lord John Russell's hands, 
was the following, from the Marquis of Normanby to Lord Palmerston. 


“ Paris. Dec. 6, 1851. 

“ My Lord—I this morning received your Lordships despatch No. 600, of yes. 
terday’s date; and I afterwards called on M. Turgot, and informed him that I had 
received her Majesty's commands to say that I need make no change in my rela- 
tions with the French Government in consequence of what had passed. I added, 
that if there had been some litle delay in making this communication, it arose from 
material circu not with any doubt on the subject. M. Turgot 
said that delay had been of less importance, as he had two days since heard from 
M. Walewski that your Lordship had expressed to him your entire approbation 
of the act of the President, and your conviction that he could not have acted other- 
wise than he had done. I said I had no knowledge of any such communication, 
and no instructions beyond our invariable rule to do nothing which should have 
the appearance of interfering in any way in the internal affairs of France; but 
that I had ofien had an oportunity of showing, under very varied circumstances, 
that whatever might be the Government here, I attached the utmost importance to 
maintaining the most amicable relations between the twocountries. I added, that 
I was sure, had the Government known of the suppression of the Rouges at the 
time I had heard from them, I should have been commissioned to add their con- 
gratulations to mine. I have thought it necessary to mention what was stated 
about M. Walewski’s despatch, because two of my colleagues here mentioned to 
me that the despatch containing expressions precisely to that effect had been read 
to them, in order to show tue decided opinion which England had pronounced. =~ 

*“T have, &c., NorRMARNBY.”’ 


Hereupon Lord John wrote to Lord Palmerston, not doubting he 
could give full and satisfactory explanation. But he heard nothing: 
he received no information from the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs as to the meaning of this declaration at Paris that England had 
prouounced in favour of the act of the President. ‘‘ Not having received 
any communication from my noble friend of any kind, but being at 
Woburn Abbey on the 13th of December, a messenger arrived, bringing 
to me a communication from her Majesty, making inquiries respecting 
the said despatch of December 6th, and asking for an explanation. The 
next morning (the 14th) I sent a messenger to the noble Lord, and my 
communication must have arrived in London at an early hour; but I 
received no answer from the noble Lord on that day. On the 15th 
I received no answer. On the 16th I wrote a note by the early post to 
the noble Lord, expressing my opinion that silence was not respectful 
to her Majesty, pos asking for a reply. However. neither on the 15th 
nor on the 16th did any communication reach me, but the same disdain- 
ful silence was observed. The inquiry of the Queen as to what was 
the meaning of the alleged conversation between her Foreign Secre- 
tary and the Ambassador of a foreign country was left entirely un- 
noticed. But onthe morning of the 17th I received copies of two des- 
patches, one from the Marquis of Normanby to Lord Palmerston, and the 
other from Lord Palmerston to the Marquis of Normanby. The former 
despatch was in the following terms. 











“ Paris, December 15, 1851 

“ My Lord—In my despatch No. 372, of the 6th instant, notifying my communi 
cation of instruction to M. Turgot, I reported that his Excellency had mentioned 
that M. Walewski bad written adespatch in which he stated that your Lordship 
had expressed your complete approbation of the course taken by the President in 
recent coup d’état. I also reported that I had conveyed to M. Turgot my belief 
tha: there must be some mistake in this statement, and my reasons for that helief. 
Bat, asa week has now Somes without any explanation from your Lordship of 
this point, I must conclude M. Walewski's report to have been substantially cor- 
rect. That being the case, I am perfectly aware that it is beyond the sphere of my 
present duties to make any remark upon the acts of your Lordship, except inas- 
much as they affect my own position. But within these limits I must, with due 
deference, be permitted to observe, that if your Lordship, as Foreign Minister, 
holds one language on such a delicate point in Downing Street. without giving me 
any intimation you had done so—prescribing afterwards a different course to me, 
pamel _the avoidance of any appearance of interference of any kind in the inter- 
nal affairs of France—I am placed thereby in a very awkward position. If the 
language held in Downing Street is more favourable to the existing order of things 
in France than the instructions on which Iam directed to guide myself upon the 


spot, it must be obvious that by that act of your Lordships I become subject to 
misrepreseniation and suspicion in merely doing my duty according to the official 
orders received through your Lordship from her Majesty. All this is of more im- 
portance to me, because, as I stated before, several of my diplomatic collea ues 
had had the despatch read te them, and had derived from it the convictiun that, if 
accurately reported, your expressions had been those of unqualified satisfaction. 
“I have, &c., Normansy.” 


‘« Now, although no answer had been given to me, and although I was 
unable to satisfy the inquiries which were made by the Sovereign, it 
appears that Lord Palmerston, on the 16th, the day on which this des- 
patch was received, wrote on his own authority a despatch which was 
sent to our Ambassador at Paris, but which had not obtained the sanc- 
tion of her Majesty. It was in these terms. 


“ Foreign Office, Dec. 16. 1851. 

“ My Lord—I have received your Excellency’s despatch, No. 406, of the 15th 
instant, reterring to the statement made to you by the French Minister for Fe- 
reign Affairs on the occasion of your communicating to his Excellency the in 
structions with which you have been furnished by her Majesty's Government for 
your guidance in the present state of affairs in France ; and I have to state to your 
Excellency that there has been nothing in the language which I have held, nor in 
the opinions which I have at any time expressed on the recent events in France, 
wiich has been in any way inconsistent with the instructions addressed to your 
Excellency, to abstain from anything which could bear the appearance of any in- 
terference in the internal affairsof France. The instructions contained in my des- 
patch No. 600, of the Sth instant, to which your Exceliency refers, were sent to 
yuu not in reply toa question as to what opinions your Excellency shoul express, 
but in reply to a question, which I understood to be, whether your Excellency 
should continue your usual diplomatic relations with the President during the in- 
terval which was to elapse between the date of your Excellency’s despatch No. 
365, of the 3d instant, and the voting by the French nation on the question to be 
proposed to them by the President. As to approving or condemning the step taken 
by the President in dissolving the Assembly, I conceive it is for the French ua- 
tion, and not for the British Ambassador, to pronounce jadgment upon that event ; 
but if your Excellency wishes to know my own opinion on the change which has 
taken place in France, itis, that such a state of antagonism had arisen be.ween the 
President and the Assembly, that it was becoming every day more clvar tivat their 
coexistence could not be of Jong duration; and it seemed to me betcer for the in- 
terests of France, and through them for the interests of the rest of Europe, that the 
power of the President should prevail, inasmuch as the continuance of his authori 
ty might afford a prospect of the maintenance of social order in France, whereas 
the divisions of opinions and parties in the Assembly appeared to betoken that their 
victory over the Presi ‘ent would be the starting-point for disastrous civil strife. 
Whether my opinion was right or wrong, it seems to be shared by persons inter- 
ested iu property in France, as far, at least, as the great snd sudden rise in the 
Funds and in other investments may be assumed to be indications of incieasing 
confidence in the improved prospect of internal tranquillity in France. 

“lam, &e., PALMERSTON.” 


This despatch was not written in Lord Palmerston’s usual style—it 

was very unlike his usual force and correctness ; but moreover it alto- 
gether avoided the real question. It gave no answer to Lord Norman- 
by’s question, ‘‘ Have you expressed your complete satisfaction with 
the actof the President on the 2d of December ? and if so, am I to guide 
myself by that opinion, orto act on the despatch of the 5th December ?” 
‘** To that question no answer whatever was given; neither is there in 
that despatch a reference to the opinion which the Government had 
given, nor was the opinion expressed sanctioned by the Crown. But 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs put himself in the place of 
the Crown; he neglected and passed by the Crown in order to give his 
own opinion with respect to the state of aff.irsin Paris. Now, it strikes 
me that the Secretary of State constitutionally has no such power. It 
appears to me that he can only act with the sanction and by the autho- 
rity of the Crown in matters of very great importance. In matters of 
small importance, I am ready to admit that the Secretary of State must 
be allowed to take that course which he may deem best, without con- 
tinually referring himself to the Crown. But, on a matter which was 
of the utmost importance—namely, giving the moral influence and the 
moral support of England to the act of the President of the French Re- 
public—it seemed to me a measure so grave that the opinion not only 
of the Prime Minister but of the Cabinet should have been taken, and 
that no such question should have been decided upon without their in- 
terference anc without the sanction of the Crown. What was the act 
to which that despatch referred? It is a question certainly of the ut- 
most delicacy, but it is, nevertheless, one upon which I cannot refrain 
from saying a few words. The act of the President was not merely that 
of dissolving the Assembly—it was an act which, in the first place, dis 
solved the Assembly and put an end to the existing constitution; it was 
an act, in the next place, which anticipated the elections of 1852, which 
were to take place according to that constitution, but with respect to 
which great apprehensions had been entertained ; in the third place, it 
was an act putting an end to Parliamentary government in France—an 
act which, together with Parliamentary government, suspended the 
right of freedom of speech and the freedom of the press, which are con- 
sidered the usual accompaniments of Parliamentary government. I am 
not going to enter into any dispute whether that was a fit thing to be 
done ; that was entirely a question for the French people todecide. The 
French people might say that their history entitled them to say, that 
what we ¢all in England Parliamentary government has produced such 
evils in France, it hasso frequently led to convulsions in the state, and 
is so incompatible with the peace of society in their country, that it 
ought at once tobe abolished, and a different system established in its 
place. Ifthe French nation choose to say that, who has the right or 
the least pretence to contradict it? But it is another question to give 
the moral approbation of England, to place the broad seal of England 
upon that doctrine with respect to so great a question. If France has 
so resolved, let us acquiesce in that decision. I shall do nothing to 
prevent it. I my lament that those great qualities of human nature 
which are brought out by Parliamentary government, by free discus- 
sion, and by a free press, could not henceforth have full development 
and display. But with respect to our position, it was to be remember- 
ed that during the existence of the present Administration, with my 
noble friend as its organ, we have given the moral support and the 
moral sympathy of England to constitutional government. We have 
done so in Spain, we havedone so in Portugal, we have done so in Pied- 
mont; and none was more ready than my uoble friend to impart that 
moral influence. But if we were at once to side with a deviation from 
constitutional government, and to give our sanction to the act of the 
President of France, how can we tell any other country that we advise 
them to continue Parliamentary government? When this took place— 
when, as I conceived, the authority of the Queen had been set aside, it 
appeared to me thai I had no other course than to inform my noble 
friend that he, while I held office. could no longer hold the seals as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Later in the day, and after I 
had formed that resolution, I received a long letter from my noble 
friend, stating that the reasons why he approved of the act of the Pre- 
sident of France. But it appeared te me that those reasons no longer 
touched the case; because the real question now was, whether the Se- 
eretary of State was entitled, of his own authority, to write adespatch, 
as the organ of the Queen’s Government, in which his colleagues had 
never concurred, and to which the Queen had never given her royal 
sanction? It appeared to me, that, without degrading the Crown, I 
could not advise her Majesty to retain that Minister in the Foreign 
department of her government I at the same time informed her Ma- 
jesty, that a correspondence had gone on between Lord Palmerston and 
myself with respect to her Majesty.” That was on the Wednesday. 
Lord John waited till Saturday to consider and reconsider the matter 
fully. On the Thursday, he informed Lord Palmerston that he would 
be ** at home,” thinking he might propose some course by which a se- 
paration might be avoided ; but nothing of the kind took place. “* Then, 
on Saturday the 20th, being still as fully convinced as I had been, I 
wrote to her Majesty, conveying the correspondence which had passed 
between my noble friend and myself, and shortly intimating my advice 
io her Majesty that Lord Palmerston should be required to give up the 
seals of the Foreign Office.” 

‘Sir, in coming to a decision so painful—in coming to the decision 
that I must separate from a colleague with whom I had acted so long, 
whose abilities I had admired, and in whose policy I had agreed—I felt 
whether rightly or wrongly it is not for me now to say, I was bound to 
take that decision alone—to consult none of my colleagues, to avoid 
anything which might hereafter have the appearance of a cabal, but to 
assume the sole and entire responsibility on myself. (Cheers.) With 
respect, therefore, to the stories which my honourable friend (Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall) has quoted from a Breslau paper as regards a letter writ- 
ten in Vienna, I can assure him, that, however curious the coincidence 
of that letter may be, there is no truth whatever in the stories that 
there was an attempt to establish more intimate relations with the 
Court of Austria, and that the affair was entirely founded on the cor- 
respondence I have stated and on the motives | have laid before the 
House. In two days after, the Cabinet met: I read to them the cor- 
respondence—both official correspondence and private correspondence 
—which had taken place between my noble friend and myself; and | 
stated to them that I was, of course, responsible for what had passed ; 
that if they disapproved of my conduct, then of course I must q uit office; 








and I left it to them to furm their judgment. They decided, without 





any difference of opinion, that they thought I could take no other course 
than that I had taken.” 

Having made these personal statements, Lord John felt it necessary 
to correct any im»ression that might result from the necessary avowal 
he had made that we could not properly or fairly express an opinion 
favourable to the conduct of the President of France on the 2d of De- 
cember—tbat we could not do what we hear the Russian and Austrian 
Ministers did, go at once and congratulate the President on his act. 
Lord John felt athe! to admit, that the President, having all the in- 
formation which he had, took his course from a consideration of the 
state of France, under a belief that his course was best suited to insure 
the welfare of his country. This avowal producing ‘‘murmurs and 
laughter,” Lord John ** begged to say that over again”: while he did 
not concur in “‘ the approbation” of his noble friend, everything he has 
heard confirms his opinion that the President, in anticipating the elec- 
tion of 1852, and in the abolition of the Parliamentary constitution, 
believed he was doing what would tend to the happiness and social 
welfare of France. At this repetition of opinion the cheers and laugh- 
ter again greeted the Premier. He proceeded to say, that he has seen 
with very great regret the language which has been used by a portion 
of the press of this country with respect to the President. (Lud cheers) 
He went on <o tell of his belief, formed partly from the personal recol- 
lections of his boyhood, that the bitter language of the press during the 
peace of Amiens prevented the continuance of that peace, and involved 
the two countries i: the most bloody hostilities that ever mangled the 
face of Europe. But the First Consul, great as were his abilities, was 
totally ignorant of the manners and constitution of this country ; while 
the present President of France is personally aware of what liberty of 
speech we enjoy ; and that the most unmeasured invective of the press 
does not necessarily imply the hostility of the Government or the na- 
tion. ‘I am convinced of this, that there never was a time in which 
it was more essential that these two countries sl ould preserve the re- 
lations of peace and amity. I am convinced that there never was a time 
when the peace of Europe would contribute more to the course of civi- 
lization and happiness. I am convinced, likewise, from every source 
of information I have had, that the ruler of France, the present Presi- 
dent of France, is desirous of keeping on those terms of amity, and it 
shall not be any fault of ours—it shall not beauy fault of the Govern- 
ment of this country, if these terms of peace and amity are not con- 
tinued. I have said this more especially because it certainly will be 
our duty, as ber Majesty has intimated in her Speech, to propose some 
increase of Estimates. When the proper time comes, and when the 
measures for that purpose are produced, it will be shown to you—I 
trust to the satisfaction of the house—that those measures are not for 
an increase of our armaments, and that they propose no more precau- 
tions than what every country, even the United States, thinks it neces- 
sary to take for national defence.” 

Lord John concluded with a reference to the duties of hospitality, 
which this country will never under any circumstances forego her 
privilege of exercising; and with hopes, notwithstanding events in 
Europe which he deplores aa the natural reaction and ‘certain conse- 
quence of the revolution of 1848,” that by peace and civilisation, by the 
intelligence daily increasing, and the inventions constantly pouring 
upon us to improve mankind, liberty shall at length be introduced and 
established, and with religion will govern the hearts of men, and pro- 
duce happier days. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord PALWVERSTON rose from his place on the front bench below 
the gangway on the Ministerial side. He began by saying— 

**I should be sorry indeed, Sir, that this House and the country 
should run away with the impression which the speech of the noble 
Lord bas been too well calculated to make, that I have abandoned the 
principles I have ever entertained; that | have changed the opinions I 
have expressed, and which I will never alter; that I have been the ad- 
vocate of absolute power, and that I have been in favour of the abolition 
of constitutional governments.” 

He quite concurred in Lord John Russell's definition of the relations 
which should subsist between the Foreign Secretary and the Crown on 
the one part, and the Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister. He 
flattered himself that he had done nothing inconsistent with either of 
those relations. The practice of the Foreign Office did not commence 
with the memorandum of 1850, but existed before that, and was already 
well recognized. He adverted to the Finsbury and Islington deputa- 
tions, just to admit that he was in that instance surprised into a false 
position. Being less used to such deputations than the Premier, he did 
not expect his expressions would next day be paragraphed as an impor- 
tant declaration by the Government. He regretted that through his 
inadvertence in not reading the document beforehand, expressions were 
used to him which it was entirely unfitting that a person in his situa- 
tion should have presented to him; but, taken by surprise, he could 
only repudiate all participation in them. His own words on that occa- 
sion certainly said nothing at all that he had not already stated in the 
House of Commons, and that was not publicly known. He could not 
think that what passed then was “ reasonably calculated to impair the 
friendly relations between her Majesty’s Government and any Conti- 
nental power.” 

Passing on, therefore, he came ‘“‘to the particular transactions to 
which my noble friend—[A pause at the words]—the noble Lord, has 
referred, as to the groundwork of my removal from office. On the day 
after the ‘* event which is commonly called the coup d’état,” M. Wal- 
ewski ‘‘ called on me at my house, to inform me of what he had recei- 
ved, and to talk over the events of the preceding day; and I stated 
conversationally the opinion I entertained of the events which had taken 
place. The opinion was exactly the opinion I expressed in the latter 
part of the despatch which the noble Lord has read ; and the French 
Ambassador, as Iam informed, in a private letter communicated the 
result of that conversation to his Minister.” Afterwards a letter of 
Lord Normanby, written on the 3d of December, asked, ‘* What instruc- 
tions he should receive for his guidance in France during the interval 
before the vote of the French people on the question that was to be pro- 
posed to them, and whether tin that interval he should infuse in the re- 
lations with the French Government any greater degree of reserve than 
usual.’ Lord Palmerston took the cpinion of the Cabinet on the 
question, and embodied their opinion in the note which Lord John 
Kussell had quoted at length. ‘* There was no instruction to commu- 
nicate that document to the French Government ; it simply contained 
instructions, not, in fact, what the English Ambassador wus to do, but 
what he was to abstain from doing. The Marquis of Normanby 
thought it right tocommunicate to the French Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs the substance of that document, accompanying his communica- 
tion with certain excuses for the delay ; which, however, did not rest with 
that noble Marquis, as his despatch to the Eoglish Government was 
dated the 3d of December. The French Minister stated that he had 
nothing to do with respect to the delay, and the less, indeed, because 
two days before he had received from the French Ambassador in Lon- 
don a statement that I had entirely approved of what had been done, 
and thought the President of the French fully justified. That was a 
somewhat highly-coloured explanation of the result of the long conver- 
sation we held together. These particular words I never used, and 
probably the French Ambassador never would have conceived it con- 
sistent with the dignity due to his country toask the approval of a 
Foreign Secretary of State. Consequently, the approval was not given, 
and was not asked.” When the Marquis of Normanby’s despatch 
reached Lord John Russell, he wrote to say he trusted that Lord Pal- 
merston could contralict that report. His letter was dated the 14th, 
and Lord Palmerston’s answered on the 16th—that was the interval 
which elapsed, and that interval was due to great pressure of business. 
The answer stated, that the words quoted by Lord Normanby gave a 
high-colouring to any'hing that Lord Palmerston could have said in 
conversation with the French Ambassador; and it stated his ‘ opinion” 
in much the same words used in the despatch of Lord Palmerston to 
Lord Normanby, already quoted. Lord John Russell replied, that he 
had reluctantly concluded that Lord Palmerston must relinquish the 
Foreign seals; the question now was, not whether the President was 
right or not, but whether her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs was justified in having expressed any opinion on the sub- 
ject. Lord Palmerston replied, that there is in diplomatic intercourse 
a well-understood distinction between conversations which represent 
the opinions of governments, and by which they are bound, and conver- 
sations not official, in which the speakers do not express the opinions of 
government, but merely those which they themselves may for the tho- 
ment entertain, and by which governments are not bound. The con- 
versation with M. Walewski could not in the slightest degree fetter the 
action of her Majesty’s Government; and if such conversations were 
restricted, and no opinions allowed expression but such as were given 
in the capacity of an organ of the Cabinet, and after consultation with 
the Cabinet, there would be an end to that freedom of intercourse, 1D 
easy and familiar conversation, which tended so much to good under- 
standing and to the facility of public business. 

Bat Lord Palmerston had example as well as principle in his favour 
“I expressed this opinion to which the noble Lord has referred to the. 
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: was I the only member | important military operations carried on under his direction, and hav- 

French Amhesseiee did Des tcsaan te Gilles on passing events ? [| ing been recalled by Her Majesty’s Government, it is but just to him 
of the ned that on the evening of that very day, and under the same | to say that I, who am his commanding officer, thought at a great dis- 
bh tt expressed my opinion, the noble Lord at the head of the Go- | tance, entirely approve of all his operations—of all the orders he has 

roof the P ith the same Ambassador, expressed his | given to the troops, and of all the arrangements he made for their suc- 
cess. I approve entirely of the conduct of the troops in all their upera- 
hat has just now fallen from the noble Lord this evening, it | tions. I am fully sensible of the difficulties under which they laboured, 
d that that opinion was not very different even from the | and of the gallantry with which they overcame all those difficulties, 
Was that! and of the great success which attended their exertions. 


am infor 


t, in conversation wi "es 
spisien. "(Cheers and laughter.) I cannot tell what that opinion was, 


but from w 


be assume 
— opinion which I am supposed to have expressed. 


all? On the Friday, and in the noble Lord's own house, I have been | 
ios of the Council and the Chaneellor of the Exchequer; the noble | 
Lord again expressed an opinioa, and the President of the Council and | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer also expressed an opinion. And be it 
remembered that the charge was not the nature of the opinion, for the | 
oble Lord distinctly told me, ‘ You mistake the question between us | 
——_ is pot whether the President was justified or not, but whether you 
were justified in expressing an opinion on the matter at all.’ I believe 
that the noble Lord the Secretary of State for the Colonies did also in 
those few days express an opinion on those events; and [ have been 
informed alse that the then Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
now the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, also expressed his opin- 
jon. (Continued cheers and laughter.) Then it follows that every 
member of the Cabinet, whatever his political avocations may have 
peen—however much his attention may have been devoted to other 
matters—is at liberty to express an opinion on passing events abroad, 
put the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whose peculiar duty it 
is to wateh those events, who is unfit for his office if he has not an opin- 
ion on them, is the only man not permitted to express an opinion ; and 
when & Foreign Minister comes and tells him that he bas news, he is 
to rewain silent, like speechless dolt, or the mute of some Eastern 
Pacha?” (Cheers and laughter.) Then what was the despatch of Lord 
Normanby? The despatch complains of the conversation with M. Wal- 
ewski, 88 inconsistent with the instructions not to interfere with the 
internal affairs of France: but the despatch itself announces that Lord 
Normanby told M. Turgot that if the Government had known of the 
events in Paris of the 4th and 5th, they would have joined their con- 
gratulations to his! That was a greater apparent interference in the 
jnternal affairs than any conversation of Lord Palmerston’s with M 
Walewski. But in fact, neither the Secretary of State nor the Ambas- 
gador was entitled to pronounce judgment ; the Secretary of State only 
ronounced his private opinion. Therefore the charge founded by Lord 
John Russell on that despatch has no foundation in justice or fact. 

«Ag for the letter of the noble Lord, giving reasons for advising the 
Queen to appoint a successor to me, that was a step which it was per- 
fectly competent for the noble Lord to take without assigning any res- 
son tome. But he chose to assign a reason, and that reason was, that 
I did, in conversation with M. Walewski, that which he and other di- 
vers members of the Cabinet appear also to have done in conversation 
with the same person.” 

Lord Palmerston rapidly summed up the results of his policy; going 
in terms of gratulation successively over the relations of this country 
with all foreign countries—from Russia and Turkey to the United 
States and the Brazils. His reference to Brazil enabled him to indulge 
the House with the hope, that if his policy and measures in reference 
to the slave trade be -‘ well and systematically carried out,” we may 
“in a short time have the satisfaction of accomplishing the noble. ob- 
ject which for so great a length of time bas been the aim to which the 
people of this country have generously directed their efforts.” Upon 
the general merits of his foreign management he declared—* I have 
left the country in a state of most friendly relations with respect to 
every part of Europe, and there is no question—no political question 
of any importance, creating a difference between this and any country. 
It is not always that that could have been said. There have been pe- 
riods when unfortunately differences have existed; but at all events, 
that ‘‘ firebrand,” as I have been called—that individual who embroiled 
the relations of England with all other countries, as it has also been 
said of me—after having found the country involved in difficulties, has 
left office with no question of difference between this and other nations, 
but with amity subsisting between this and all other countries. Hav- 
ing condacted the affairs of this country through periods of considera- 
ble difficulty, it was my good fortune to be the instrument of peace, 

and to combine therewith the not unsuccessful assertion of the inter- 

ests of England. AntiI think I may say, that in quitting office I have 

handed over the foreign relations of the country to my successor with 
the honour and dignity of Engiand unsullied, and leaving her charac- 
ter and reputation standing high among the nations of the world.’— 
(Loud cheering ) 

At first no one seemed inclined to foilow Lord Palmerston ; and the 
Speaker had already partly read the Address, when Mr. Muntz apolo- 
gized for interrupting him, briefly to assure Sir Richard Bulkeley that 
the manufacturers ot Birmingham had not, as he supposed, warmly re- 
ceived Kossuth as a Republican, but had so received him as the anta- 
gonist of a treacherous oppressor of his country. 

The ice being broken many speeches followed, but none of any mark- 
ed interest. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE averred his belief that Lord Palmerston had been 
offered up as a sacrifice for the sins of the whole Administration ; it 
would have been more chivalrous, generous, and just, had the Premier 
himself stood beside the victim on the altar. Mr. Moncton Milnes 
thought it would be hardly credited that on the mere etiquette of Min- 
isterial discipline, a great Minister had been dismissed from office. Mr. 
Roebuck, looking to the critical position of affairs at home and abroad, 
everywhere demanding energy, firmness, and capacity in the Govern- 
ment, asked the House, now that Lord Palmerston has quitted the Ca- 
binet, what remained in it to conciliate the confidence of the House? 

He lamented the disgraceful state of our administrative departments, 
—the Admirality unable to send a troop steamer securely beyond Ply- 
mouth on its way to the Cape; the War department unable to suppress 
in a year, or much more, a petty bush war in the Cape colony; the 
whole field of the Law in a state worse than positively bad, namely, in 
a most mischievous state of constant stage ; the Foreign department 
under the imputation, not cleared off by present explanations, of hav- 
ing approved of the acts of a Frenchman who has forgotten and viola- 
ted all that should be held most sacred and binding on men; and the 
Colonial department confusion worse confounded throughout. 

Mr. DISRAELI passed over the varied topics of the Address— 
fifteen, one a- piece for each Member of the Cabinet, and all conglom- 
erated with ungeographical miscellaneousness. 

He declared his opinion that Lord Palmerston has been a faithful 
British Minister, who has had the honour and interest of England at 
heart, but has often pursued his objects in the worst of ways. He 
marked with astonishment Lord John Russell’s avowal that he had not 
consulted his Cabinet on the dismissal of Lord Palmerston from fear 
of suspected cabal ;—a Cabinet could not give a collective opinion 
Without being open to the imputation of cabal! He gravely reprobated 
the frequent and unnecessary introductian of the name of the Sovereign 
into Lord John Russell’s speech. On the reference to the constitution 
of New Zealand he called the House to mark that the suspended son- 


stitution is not to be allowed to come into effect by the simple expiry | 


of the suspending act, but “ the form of the institutions” to be enjoyed 
by the colonists is to come afresh ‘under the consideration” at the 
House. Upon the agricultural distress and Parliamentary Reform 
ton Mr. Disraeli’s language was similar to that held by the Earl of 

erby 

The other speakers were Mr. Geach and Lord Dudley Stuart, in de- 
fence of the popular sympathy with Kossuth in Birmingham and Lon- 
don; Mr. Osborne, Mr. Napier, Mr. E. B. Roche, and Mr.Grattan, on 
the Irish references of the Speech. 
, Lord JOHN RUSSELL stated, in reply to Irish Members, his opin- 
Jon that the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is sufficient for preventing the 
offence it sought to prevent. That offence is the assumptzon of certain 
titles by certain Roman Catholic dignitaries; not their ascription by 
other people. Lord Jobn was glad to find that many of the Irish laity 
Will not, as was thought, obey their priests in all things, but will still 
send their children to the Queen's Colleges. 

The Address passed without dissent. 


SIR HARRY SMITH AND THE CAFFRE WAR. 


House of Lords, Thursday, Feb. 5. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON.—I regret that I was unable to address 


your lordships a few nights ago, when you voted that address to Her | 


Majesty, to which she returned this gracious answer. I wish to avail 
myself of the opportunity of moving that that answer be entered on the 
J°urnals to express my sense of the services of General Sir Harry 


d that the French Ambassador met the noble Lord the Presi- | general, by the forces, and by his officers, in order to carry into execu. 


(Cheers. ) 
My firm belief is that everything has been done by the commanding 


tion the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government I have had the 

honour of holding the command of Her Majesty’s armies in India, and 

of superintending the conduct of different military operations in the 

same part of the world under three separate Governors-General I am 

proud to say that I have observed no serious error in the conduct of 

these late operations. Certainly my gallant friend Sir Harry Smith 

has committed some errors, as others have done before him. Those 

operations by the Caffres are carried on by the occupation of extensive 

regions, which in some places, are called jungle, in others bush; but 

which, in reality, are thickset wood—the thickest that can be fonnd 

anywhere. These Caffres having established themselves in these fast- 

nesses with their plunder on which they exist, their assailants suffer 

great losses. The Caffres move away more or less with great activity 

and celerity, sometimes saving, sometimes losing their plunder: but 
they always evacuate their fastnesses. Our troops donot, cannot, occupy 

those fastnesses. They would be useless to them, and, in point of fact, 

the troops could notliveinthem. Well, the enemy moves off, and is 
attacked again, and the same operation is renewed time after time. 

The consequence of this, to my certain knowledge, is, that under 
the three last Governors some of these fastnessas have been at- 

tacked no less than three or four times over. On every occasion this is 
accompanied with great loss tothe assailants There is however, a 
remedy for this state ofevil. When a fastness is stormed it should be 
totally destroyed after its capture. I have had some experience in this 
kind of warfare, and I know that the only mode of subduing an enemy 

of this description is by opening roads into his fastnesses for the move- 
ment of regular troops with the utmost rapidity. I have recommended 
to the noble earl pposite that that course should be adopted, and I 
believe that he has ordered it to be adopted. The only fault that I find 
with Sir Harry Smith is, that be bas not adopted it. 1 gave instructions 
to him to adopt it in future. That course will occasion great labour, 
the employment of much time, and great expenditure. The Secretary- 
at-War has, I believe, also ordered that these regions should be laid, 
open. The truth is, that the war at the Cape has come to this point,— 
that unless such a measure is adopted there can be no peace in that 
part of the world—certainly no enjoyment of the social comforts of civ- 
ilized life. The whole of the native population has revolted, and we 
cannot expect that their depredations will not be carried on. If the 
chiefs of the Caffres, some of them at the head of 10,000 or 20,000 men, 
establish themselves in fastnesses which are not accessible to the smallest 
body of Her Majesty’s troops, then I say this measure must be adopted, 
cost what time, labour, and expense it may; for that expense will give 
you peace, and enable you to enjoy the comforts of civilise! life. That 
expense will not be one-tenth part of the expense of one campaign ; aud 
if this work is not done effectually, there will be no peace—no cessation 
of the hostilities of armed bodies in that part of the world. I thought 
it but fair to state this my opinion of Sir Harry Smith, and also to de- 
clare in what point, in my opinion, all has not been done which ought 
to have been done to secre to the population the only justifiable ob- 
ject of all war,—peace. (Cheers. ) 
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TABERNACLE. 
MR. AUGUSTUS BRAHAM respectfully announces to the Musical Public that ke will 
give a 
GRAND VOCAL CONCERT, 
On Monday Evening, March 1, 
(Being his First Concert in America,) on which occasion 
MR. AUGUSTUs BRAHAM, Tenor, 
Will be assisted by 
MADAME WALLACE BOUCHELLE, Soprano; 
MISS HENRY C. WATSON, Mezzo-Soprano; 
MRS MARIA LEACH, Contralto; 
MR. H. W. GREATOREX, Basso; 
MR. BUSCH, Flute. 
Conductor, ...ccccccccsccccccccccoce: MR. GEORGE F. BRISTOW. 


During the Evening, Mr BRAHAM will sing “ Spir'to Gentel,” “ Oft in the Stilly Night,” 
and the new song, * Never Despair,’ compo-ed by bis father. 

cy Tickets, 50 Cents, to be had at the usual places.—Concert to commence at eight 
o’clock precisely. 


=== = = == -— 


Disep—At Apalachicola, Florida, at the resid2nce of his son-in law, Samuel 
Cassin, on the 4 hof February, Henry Jackson, aged 61, a native of Fairburn, 
Yorkshire, England—for forty years a citizen of New York. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 dsys, 110 a 110 4. 
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The Peers and Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland assembled 
duly, on Tuesday the 3rd inst., to hear a Royal speech entirely desti- 
tute of interest; but the brief and brilliant ceremony usual on these 
occasions has been so repeatedly described, that we have not given 
place elsewhere to many of its lengthened details. It is sufficient to 
remark, that on that day the habitual murkiness of London atmosphere 
disappeared, and that the sun shone out with warmth and splendour, 
renewing the impression on the poputar mind that the Heavens smile 
upon our Lady Sovereign Happily for us there exists surer evidence 
of the truthfulness of the popular feeling. It may be found in the re- 
cords of her Majesty’s walk and conversution—in her close attention to 
public affairs and the sagacity with which she plays her part therein—in 
the unvarying rectitude and good taste, which have made her private 
life the theme for so much honest commendation, and have go devotedly 
attached all British subjects to her person. 

But the Peers and Commoners did not imitate on that day the pat- 
tern of brevity set before them by their Queen. Neither was it to be 
expected that they should; and twenty-six closely printed columns of 
the next morning’s Times furnished the country at large with proof 
that the sessional talking has commenced ir voluminous earnest. Above 
will be found a summary of the most attractive features in the evening's 
performance, thrown into shape by one of the caterers for the London 
weekly journals. And as in all public Assemblies matters purely or 
mainly personal draw to themselves the largest share of attention, so 
now were Members of Parliament and the outsiders equally agape for 
the Ministerial explanations, touching the recent dismissal of Lord Pal-. 
merston from the Cabinet. Greatly was the Ministerial phalanx glad- 
dened and sorely was a large portion of the public disappointed, when 
it was found that the ex-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had li- 
terally no case whatever to lay before his hearers, no grievances 
wherewith to justify the sympathies of his admirers, no exposure where- 
with to heap odium upon his late colleagues in office. It was—to use a 
common phrase—s decided break-down; and Lord Palmerston stands 
convicted of having treated the Queen with disrespect, his associates 
with neglect, and the British Ambassador at Paris with signal want of 
fairness and delicacy. In addition to this it was proved that his Lord- 
ship had been cautioned in August 1850 by the Queen herself against 
taking upon himself too wide a discretion. Had such a hint been given 
to a Minister in the days of ‘* good Queen Bess,’’ and been so soon fol 
lowed by such marked forgetfulness, his Lordship would probably have 
retreated to the Tower, instead of resuming his place as an independent 
Member of Parliament. It speaks well for the honesty and manliness 
of the English press, that even the most devoted supporters of Lord 





Hates now in command of the troops in the colony of the Cape of Good 

see. Sir, Harry Smith is an officer who, from the high reputation 
which he has already obtained in the service, 
commendation from me. 


? does not require any | Privy 
But, having filled s high command in several ' and the all-powerful Greys must probably be regarded as 2 coincidence, 


Palmerston avow his grave errors, and acquit Lord John Russell of all 
unfairness in ousting him. The known ill-will subsisting between him 


and nothing farther; although there are not wanting those who still 
hint a+ plots. 


But if the Premier triumphed in this personal eonflict, it is to be re- 


gretted by those who have the honour and the welfare of Great Britain 

equally at heart, that he most lamentably exbibited that lack of politi- 

cal consistency which has grown with him into @ pernicious habit,— 

Very happy is he in the coinage of phrases; and very justly did he re- 

iterate that Lord Palmerston went far beyond the boundary line of hie 

duties, in presuming to * place the broad seal of England” upon the 
course of the President of France—to give it her ‘‘ moral eupport, her 
mora] sanction, her moral influence.” Yes, my Lord; it was indeed 
none of his business, nor your own, nor that of the united Cabinet, nor 
yet that of the Crown. Let the French people decide these delicate 
questions for themselves, as you properly remark that they aloneshould 
do, without any interference from foreign governments. Why then did 
you take it upon yourself, in the course of this same speech, which 
would be transported forthwith to Paris, to give the French President 
the moral benefit which might accrue to his usurpation in the eyes of 
Europe, from an attempt to whitewash his blackened eharacter, and to 
plead excuses for his treachery and tyranny.—you, the Prime Minige 
ter of England, on the floor of the House of Commons? Perhaps it is 

only necessary to say that these inconsistencies have become 80 com- 
mon of late years, that they cannot damage your political reputation. — 
As for Lord John’s remarks about the press, and his earnest hope that 
its severe comments on the temporary ruler of France might not pro- 

voke him to let fall the rod suspended over our heads—we loek upon 
them as impolitic considering the quarter from whence they come, con- 
temptible and un-English in their tone. 
arrogant Louis Napoleon have chuckled with his myrmidons, when he 
read this obvious acknowledgment that the British government stood 
in awe of him, and that the British press was adjured to do the sxme! 


How must the cunning and 


A more direct stimulant could not have been offered to his anscrapa- 
lous cupidity and his yearnings after military fame. 

It should be noted, however, that the premier was not alone in his 
denunciations of the imprudence of the press. His great rival, the Earl 
of Derby, could not abstain in his review of public affairs from tuuch- 
ing on the sametheme. He lectured the press severely, for its waut of 
moderation and tenderness; but then few men have been more bitierly 
assailed than himself, and perhaps the champion of Proteetion felt some 
wounds rankling in his own breast, when he aleo betook himself to vin- 
dicate Louis Napoleon against the journalists. The amiable-tempered 
Earl Grey coincided in reprobating the course pursued hy the pews- 
popers; but we must do him the justice to observe that, on hearing the 
Earl of Harrowby’s manly advocacy of the right of speech, he mo:fied © 
or retracted his animadversions. What the eccentric Lord Brougham 
said is really of no moment. The country looks back to the olden ' me, 
and looking thither rejoices in his restitution to health, and m-kes 
light of his legislative eccentricities. In both Houses of Parliament 
these attacks on the press were loudly applauded by many short sig!ted 
members, who have gained nothing but ridicule for their pains. 

Our military readers will take deep interest in the testimony borne 
by the Duke of Welling‘on to the conduct of Sir Harry Smith daring © 
the Caffre War. It will be found above in our Parliamentary recor@ ; 
and, although it be creditable to the Duke’s honour and honesty that 
he thus compliments a disgraced soldier, a glance at his remarks will: 
satisfy the reader that it is for political and not for military reasons 
that Sir Harry Smith has been recalled. The single error charged 
against him by the venerable and illustrious Commander-in-Chief is 
that he did not undertake costly and expensive operations, for underta- 
king which he had neither authority nor means, since reference is even 
now made hereon to the Secretary of War, and a hope expreesed that 
the measures recommended may be adopted. Earl Grey’s despatch to 
the late Governor has been printed. Its length excludes it from our 
columns; but it criticises severely the whole course of Sir Harry’s ad- 
ministration of affairs, and if uncontradicted justifies the step taken. 
The new Reform Bill was introduced to the House of Commons by the 
Prime Minister, on Monday the 9th inst.—the present time having 
been selected for this uncalled-for movement, on account of ‘the sat- 
isfactory state of the country ” Such indeed is the reason alledged, 
although the Government conveys to us its belief that the imp; udence 
of the press may p rhaps bring about a rupture with France, is about to 
reorganise the militia, add to the effective force of the army, and quiet- 
ly withdraw some of our ships of war from foreign stations. But this 
matters not much; nor does it matter much that the country betrays 
no thought or care on the subject. Throw down such a bill as a bone 
of contention, and the fray will become general! By this old dodge, at- 
tention will be diverted, and the Session may be scuffied through, sinee 
nobody now has much to say about dissolution, or Cabinet difficulties, 
or impending changes. The measure itself is not palatable to the radi- 
cals, because it does not grant vote by ballot or shortened duration of 
Parliament—nor to the Conservatives, because it increases the number 
of freebolders, lowers the rate of franchise, and has generally a Iib- 
eral tendency,—nor will it be to the House of Peers, because it lets in 
Jews and abolishes all property qualification for a seat. It is also pro- 
posed to release members of the Government from the necessity for re- 
election, on a change of office—a very inconvenient process at times, 
but a very desirable check upon the men in power. With the prospeot 
of interminable debates hereon, we may postpone any further mention 
of this project for Parliamentary reform. 

We regret that we have noroom for a very able and satisfactory des- 
patch from EarlGranville to the British ministers at the principal Buro- 
pean Courts, wherein in firm but temperate language he replies to the 
complaints of certain Governments, as to our harbouring political refu- 
gees. The great principle of the inviolability of our asylum is broadly 
laid down, in a tone no less conciliatory than decided. 

The Marquis of Landsdowne is to be raised to a Dukedom. 
will be Duke of Kerry. 


His title 





The most important item in foreign news received by the Steamers 
Cambria and Pacific, which latter brought Liverpvol mails to the Lith 
inst., isan attempt to assassinate the Queen of Spain. The particulars 
of this diabolical affair will be found on our eleventh page. The 
priestly profession of the criminal, and the solemn occasion on which 
the Queen appeared in public, heighten the atrocity of the attempt.— 
No serious inconvenience was expected to resuit to her Mojesty’s health. 
The wretched culprit had been tried by @ summary process, and was 
executed, on the 7th inst. 

From France, the accounts bring nothing of moment, when compared 
with the late chain of events. The legal and other representatives of 
the Orleans family are determined in their intention to throw impedi- 
ments, if possible, in the way of theseizure of the confiscated property. 
In the Provinces some liberations of political prisoners have been made 
and pompously announced, as has the intention of the government te 
relax its system of terror. Symptoms of uneasiness on its part are never- 
theless manifest. Even the result of the pending elections to the mock 
Chamber of Deputies gives rise to uneasiness; and of this we notive 4 
most singular proof in the Patrice, one of the Government organs We 
quote from the correspondence of the Courrier des Etats Unis ; and we 





invite attention to the quotation. ‘The Patrice,” says the wriser, 
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«gteongly advises the electors to do nothing, seeing that the Prince(!) 
is determined to effect the happiness of France at all hazards, and that 
if the spirit of opposition, which renders all things impossible, should 
chance to prevail in the Legislative Body, every thing must be com- 
menced de nove.” It would be difficult to condense more effrontery, 
inJustice, and despotism in a single sentence. Aptly has this traitor 
called his proposed House of Commons a “ legislative body,” for he 
would needs forbid its kaving apy soul or epirit. 

Rumours are afloat of French and Austrian intervention in Switzer- 
land, for the purpose of suppressing all radical demonstrations ; also, 
of the creation of » Roman arwy, that his Holiness the Pope may dis- 
potee with foreign garrisons.—The Hungarian, commonly believed to 
have been an agent of Kossuth and arrested at Rendsburg for attempt- 
ing to seduce certain Austrian troops, has been executed, after several 
months’?delay. 

Accounts from Bombay reach to the 3d ult. There is nothing later 
from Rangoon ; but a stirring time is expected on the North Western 
frovtier. The hill tribes around Peshawur and through the Hazareh 
country are becoming troublesome. Two skirmishes have already 
taken place ; and it seems not improbable that we shall ere long be 
involved in serious hostilities with the treacherous and unruly natives 
of Upper India. All the good people were recently flattering them- 
selves that we had reached a millennium of universal peace ; but it 
seems that the military profession is not destined just yet to fall into 
desuetude. 


From the Cape of Good Hope, an arrival at Boston brings intelligence 
to the let ult., three days later than that received in England. The 
news, thouzh not definite, is far from satisfactory. It is thus summed 
up by the Boston journals. 


The war at the Cape still progresses. The latest accounts from the 
interior bring but little news, but what there is is discouraging. The 
Hoglish force on the Kei amounts to 4,000 men, but they had made no 
progress, and had suffered much. The enemy, in the meantime, were 
actiag with increased audacity near the border forts. The whole 
@muutry is flooded, owing to excessive rain, and much property has 
been destroyed. The troops were without tents, wagons, or any she}- 
ter whatever. 

The Cape Town paper says, ‘‘it seems as if Heaven was fighting 
aginst them, for when success was almost within their grasp, the 

ouds opened their deluge upon them, preventing all military opera- 
tions.” There were rumours of treaties of peace being made with the 
Kaffirs, but the colonists protest against any such treaties until they 
are more effectually beaten and humbled. A rumour had been rife at 
the Cape that the whole Hottentot population intended to rise and 
massacre the whites; it at first caused great consternation, but a com- 
mission was appointed, which ascertained the falseness of the report. 

Umbala, a powerful native chief, heretofore neutral, would, it was 
thought, give the English trouble. 

The steamer Vulcan had arrived from England with the 43d regi- 
ment, 600 strong. The total British force in the field was 6.246 troops 
and 7,996 blank levies. During the year 1851 there were about twenty 
eagagements of more or less magnitude between the English and the 
Kaflirs, the loss of the former being less than 500, while the latter have 
been killed by thousands, still they do not appear to be any the less 
numerous. Accounts have been received from an expedition sent to 
explore the interior of Southern Africa—large rivers—fertile valleys 
and powerful black tribes are described. 














Rarely has it been our lot to see an assemblage more crowded or 
more respectable, than that which thronged Metropolitan Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening last, for a purpose no lessnovel than interesting. The 
man, in honour of whose memory the attendant thousands met together, 
‘was neither a brilliant statesman nor a successful military chief. But 
he was one who has done imperishable honour to his own country, and 
who has furnished the whole civilized world with sources of unbounded 
gratification. The originators of the meeting were men of letters who 
rightly estimated their deceased associate, James Fenimore Cooper— 
the audience was composed of those who are familiar with his works, 
and whose childrens’ children will scarcely fail equally to appreciate 
them.—Throwing aside the cares of office, the Hon. Daniel Webster 
presided on the occasion ; whilst Mr. W. C. Bryant paid eloquent.tri- 
bute to the Life and Genius of his friend, in a very able and elaborate 
Discourse, which was the wain attraction ofthe evening. Washington 
Irving appropriately introduced Mr. Webster to the meeting ; and Mr. 
Bryant’s oration was followed by a short but most effective address 
from Mr. Bancroft—the Essayist, the Poet, and the Historian thus 
uniting to place the memory of their countryman affectionately and ac- 
eeptably before the public. An Englishman too, and himself of no mean 
repute amongst romance-writers—Mr. G. P. R. James—testified with 
point and feeling to the esteem in which Cooper’s memory deserves to 
held, for his genius, his truthfulness, ond his patriotism.—Many well- 
known men, eminent for learning and talents were grouped together 
on the platform ; and it is to be hoped that the intention of erecting o 


- gtatue of Cooper on some public site in this metropolis may have now 
received a stimulus, which will ensure its being carried into effect. 





It will be noticed under our ‘‘ Navy” heading, that Capt. Sir Edward 
Belcher is appointed to command the relief squadron fitting out for the 
Northern Ocean, to prosecute the search for Sir John Franklin’s Ex- 
pedition. The appointment is universally approved. Sir Edward is a 
man of science, as of action, having passed several years in exploring 
and surveying coasts and countries but little known. The school isa 
good one for such an officer as is wanted. To Capt. Kellett, the second 
in command, the same remark will apply. 





New York has lately been entertained and profited by a crowd of 


able Lecturers, who have drawn together immense assemblages, and 


raised no small excitement amongst their friends and admirers. Our 
limits forbid our noticing them; but we make exception in favour of 


Pr. Kaue, the accomplished and enthusiastic Surgeon of the Grinnell 
Arctic Expedition, who has been most vividly describing the wonders 
of the Polar Seas, and stimulating the public in favour of a new appro- 


priatieon by Congress, for the noble purposes still entertained. We 


have not the gift of paying compliments, but we honestly congratulate 
Dr. Kane on his efforts. 





Mr. Leutze, to whose admirable picture of Washington crossing the 
Delaware we drew attention some time since, has repurchased his work 
from Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., with the intention of renoving it to 
Washington. Surely Congress will eventually make the nation its 


owner—the nation, to whom it rightfally belongs. 





Lovers of Art will hear with regret of the death of one of England's 
favourite water-colour painters. Samuel Prout died on the 10th inst., 
His inimitable drawings have given him a name of 


at the age of 68, 


eminence. In what may perhaps be termed architectural landscape, 
the was probably without a rival. 

Rovat Yacur Squapron Inrexticence.—The yachting prospects 
for the coming season lock brighter than they have done for mapy 

ears past. There is, indeed, quite n yachting mania. The numbers 
building and being Americanized exceeds anything we remember. Mr. 
Joseph White has in his yard a new cutter yacht of 90 tons, for John 
Brev. Esq., of the Royal Yacht squadron—a schooner of 120 tons, for 

r Percy Shelly—a brigantine of 120 tons, for the Earl of Mountedge- 
cumbe—a schooner of 130, for a Russian Prince—a schooner of 100 


She Atbiou, 


tons, lengthened at both ends from the Fenella cutter, originally 47 
tons. She is on the American lines.—Lord Godolphin’s yacht, the Co- 
quette schooner, is having eight feet added to her bow. The Marquis 
of Conynham’s yacht, the Constance, of 225 tons, is being lengthened 
by the bows 12 feet. 

Mr. Michael Ratsey is building in his yard an Americen clipper 
schooner of 100 tons, for Joseph Gee, Esq , of Hull. She is on the lines 
of the famed American pilot boat Mary Taylor. He is lengthening 
the Flower of Yarrow 12 feet by the bow for Lord John Scott: she 
will be 220 tons ; and Earl Fitzhardinge’s cutter yach, Imogene, 8 feet 
by the bow. Mr. Weld is lengthening his yacht, the d/arm, 20 feet by 
the bow ; indeed, all the yacht building yards are crammed full of ves- 
sels which are being pushedon with all pogsible dispatch.—Letier from 
Cowes, I. W. 





Appointments. 


Tar New Secretary aT War.—We have to announce that the Right Hon. 
Robert Vernon Smith has been appointed Secretary at War, in the room of the 
Hon. Fox Maule, appointed President of tie Beard of Trade. Mr. Smith is re- 
presentative for Southampton. He was a Lord of the Treasury from November, 
1833, to November, 1834 ; was Seeretary to the Board of Control from April, 1835, 
to 1839, and was Under Secretary tothe Colonies from 1839 to 1841 

To be Privy Councillors—Lord Cowley, and Mr. Justice Pattison —The Rev, 
H. Mildred Birch to be one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to her Majesty ; the Rev. 
S. W. Steedman to be Colonial Chaplain for the island of Hong-Kung.—Mr. J. 
William Dickson is appointed to the situation of third paid attaché to her Ma- 
jesty’s mission in Persia; Mr. G. Dalhouse Ramsey, Private Secre’ary to the 
President of the Board of Control for the Affairs of India; Mr. F. H. Vernon, 
Private Secretary to the Secretary at War; Mr. R. G. M‘Donnell, Governor of 
the Gambia, Lieut -Governor of St. Lucia, in the room of Mr. H. G. Darling ; Mr. 
Frederick Finlayson, a member of the Council of Vancouver's Island; Mr. H. 
Capel Loffis, an unpaid Attaché to Her Majesty’s Mission at Turin ; Mr. R. Graves 
M‘Donnell is nominated a Companion of the Order of the Bath (Civil Service-) 


Army. 


War-Orrice, Jan. 30.—RI Reg of Horse-Gds; Lt J I Jones, from 1st Drags, 
to be Cor by pur, v Mills, whose retirement was announced in the Gazette of Jan. 
23. 6th Drag Gds; Assist-Surg 8 Moore. from Staff, to be Assist Surg, v Came- 
ron, who resigns, 8th Lt Drags; Ens R Poore, from 80th Ft, to be Cornet by pur- 
20th Reg of Ft; Ens J W D Adairt o be Lt without pur, v ety. dec; Serg. 
Maj J Clarke to be Ens without pur, v Adair. 32d Ft; Lt J W Boissier to be 
Capt by pur, v Wemy-s, whoret; Ens P J Dunbar to be Lt by pur, v Boissier ; 
Ens J G McDonald Tulloch, from 25th Ft, to be Ens, v Dunbar. 35th Ft; Ens 
W G Massey to be Lt by pur, v Dawkins, who ret. 36th Ft; Capt M Geale, from 
hf p late Portuguese officers, to be Capt, v Fleury whoex; LtG L R Berkeley 
to be Capt by pur, v Geale, who ret; Ens A Macdonald toove Lt by pur, v Berke- 
ley. 40th Ft; Capt A G Moorhead, from h-p unatt, to be Capt,v J W Graves, 
whoex. 85th Ft; Lt W A Filder to be Capt by pur, v Warburton, who ret ; 
Ens N Rycroft tobe Lt by pur, v Filder. 

BREVET.—Maj Gen the Hon G Catchcart to have the local rank of Lt-Gen at 
the Cape of Good Hope and its depen iencies-—Capt M Geale, of 36th Ft, to be 
Major in the army} 

Wark Orrice, Feb. 10.—6th Regt of Drag Gds ; Lt R Bickerstaff t> be Capt 
by pur, v Polbill, who ret; Cor J Sullman, from 4th Drag Gds, to be Cor and Adjt, 
v Bickerstaff, pro. 3d Lt Drags ; Assist Surg O'Connor D'Arcey, MD, from 871k 
Ft,to be Assist-Surg, v Franklin, proin 86th Ft, 9th Lt Drags; Cor A Hives to 
be Lt by pur, v dird, whoret. 11th Lt Drags; Lt E Coote to be allowed to re- 
tire from the service by the sale of his commission’ 20th Regtof Ft; LrSR 
Chapman, from 59th Ft, to be Lt, v Deane, who ex. 22d Ft; Ens A L Monck to 
be Lt without pur, v Budd, dec; Ens G@ O Deane to be Lt without pur, v Monck, 
whose pro without pur on the 12th of Dec, 1851, has been cancelled ; Gent Cadet 
J Grahame,from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens without pur, v Deane. 39th Ft; Brevet 
Maj RN Tinley to be Maj by pur, v Nixon, who ret; Lt R H Currie to be Capt 
by pur, v Tinley; Ens T F Dixon to be Lt by pur, v Currie. 59h Ft; Ltd E 
Deane, from 20th Ft, tobe Lt, v 8 R Chapman, whoex; Eus F A Trevor to be 
Lt by pur, v Senior, who ret. 73d Ft; Lt A C Knox to be Capt without pur, v. 
Austen, dec 86th Ft; Assist‘Surg H Franklin, from 3d Lt Drags, to be Assist- 
Surg, v Thom, pro onthe Siaff, 87th Ft; Assist StaffSurg J L Jameson to be 
Assist Surg, v D’Arcey, app to3d Lt Drags. Cape Mounted Rifles; LtJ M’Don- 
nell to be Capt without pur, v Donovan, pro. 

Hospital Siaff—Surg A Thom, from 86th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of First Class, v 
RHA Hunter, who ret upon h-p; Assist Staff-Surg J R Ffennell to be Surg of 
the Sec Class, v Gray, dec. 

Unattached.—To be Lt Cols without pur; Brevet Col R Greaves, on h-p unatt; 
Brevet Lt Cols W F Forster, A M Tulloch, onh-p unatt. 

Royal Artillery. —General Crder—Depy Adj Genl’s-office, Woolwich, Jan 31. 
—Her Majesty has been pleased to approve of the following promotions in the Rl 
Regtof Artillery, viz : First Lt C W Grey to be Sec Capt, v Russell, dec ; Sec 
Lt F T Whinyates tobe Frst Lt, v Grey; Brevet Maj T P Flude to be Lt Col, v 
Hyde, retired on full pay ; Sec Capt H P Christie to be Capt, v Flude. Dated Jan 
14; First Lt F MM Ommanney to be Sec Capt, v Christie ; Sec Lt J H Black 
burne to be First Lt, vy Ommanney. 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS.—A general order has been issued from the Horse 
Guards, directing that all infantry regiments at home shall be raised from 750 to 
900 rank and file. All the regiments on the Irish estab.ishment have received an 
order to raise their present strength by 150 rank and file each. Tie present in- 
crease to the line is to the extent of 5.000 men. and it is expected that when the 
army estimates for 1852 3 are brovght before Parliament, a vote will be called for 
of an addition of 10,000 men to reinforce the Royal Artillery and cavalry regiments. 
—It is now stated to be in contemplation to place the other Dragoon Guards upon 
the same footing as the Let Dragoons, the regiments all to have eight troops each. 
Six of the regiments of Light Cavalry will, it is understood, be armed with the rifle 
carabine. Four regiments of the line will, in all probability, be selected as rifle 
corps; and the light companies of all regiments are also to be armed with the rifle 
—a necessary measure, as all our rifle corps are now in India, the Cape, and Ca- 
nada.—It is said thatinthe Militia Bill to be brought before Parliament o. the 
13th inst., it will be proposed to enroll this force to the extent of 75,000 men. 

Troops FOR ForgeiGy Service.—The following corps are held in readiness to 
embark for service : 1st, Royal; 24 Battalion; 31st, 40th, and 57th Regiments.— 
The following Light Infantry regiments, stationed in Ireland, are first on the roster 
for foreign service: 71st, Highland Light Infantry, 1st Battalion ; 89th, 39th, 14th, 
9th, 62d, 17th, 52d, Light Intantry ; 63d, 81st, 35th, 27th (Inniskilling) ; 90.h, Light 
Infantry, and 91st, lst Battalion. 


Nav). 


It is confidently announced that Rear Admiral Sir James Stirling is selected to 
fillthe vacancy atthe Admiralty Board caused by the retirementof Rear Admiral 
Dundas, z 

PRoMOTIONS.—To be Commrs; Lts J Dirom, of the Albion, F P Warren, of 
the Impregnuble, and F Woolcombe, Fiag Lt to Rear Adml Reynolds.—To be 
Lt; Mate H C Glyn, of the Scourge.—Capt R Devonshire to receive the out-pen- 
sion of Greenwich Hospital, v Renwick, deceased. 


Tue New Arctic Exrepition —Capt Sir Edward Belcher, Knight, Capt H 
Kellett, CB, atid Commr M'Clintock, are to commission vessels for the approach- 
ing Arctic expedition; andthe number of officers and petty officers and seamen 
who have volunteered for this service far exceeds the applications on any former 
occasion, 

The Hydra, steamer, with the newly appointed Governor on board, sailed from 
Spithead for the Cape, on the 7th inst —The Britannia, 120,Capt Goldsmith, 
having on board the new Commander.in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, Rear 
Admiral Dundas, sailed from Spithead onthe 10th inst., with a fair wind for Malta. 
—The Pilot, 16, Commr Hickley, arrived at Spithead from the Ct inastation. Off 
the Isand off Java she fell in witha somewhat noted American clipper, the Sea 
Serpent, and had a smartrun with her. They, however, parted company without 
any definite result, but the Piloé arrived at the Cape four days before the Ameri- 
can.—Orders have been received to make the sea zoing storesof the advanced ships 
complete, in the Dockvards.—The following changes are announced, some of which 
have reference it will be seen, to the possibility of Channel service: The Encoun 
ter (screw) 14, Capt. Gordon, is ordered from the Mediterranean to Portsmouth. 
—It is reported that the Gladiator steam frigate, Capt. Adams, is ordered from- 
the Coast of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope. The Sampson steam frigate, 
Capt. Lewis T. Jones, and the Archer steam sloop, Commr Strange, are reported 
to be removed from the Coast of Africa to the Lisbon squadron —The Express, 6, 
Commr Fead, has been ordered from the West India to the Brazil station. —The 
Inflexible steam sloop. Conmr Dyke, has been ordered from the W est India sta- 
tion to join the Channel squadron,— The Dragon steam frigate, Capt. Giffard, has 
also been ordered from the Mediterranean to join Commodore Martin's squadron. 


FAusic. 


We regret being under the necessity of parting with our musical critic, Mr. R 
Storrs Willis, who during the last fourteen months has done himself so much cre- 
dit in our columns, by the soundness of his judgment, the correctness of his taste, 
and the perfect fairness of his critical remarks. Mr. Willis has undertaken the 
sole editorial charge of the Musical Times, a very fiuting sphere for his talents. 
With bis thorough knowledge of the art, and general capabilities, we believe that 
he may exercise a wholesome influence on the musical profession, and give much- 
enjoyment to his readers. We cordially wish him entire success. 





ITaLIan OpeRA.—On Monday evening, at the Astor Place House, “J.a Gazza 
Ladra’”’ was produced, after an isterval of nearly twenty vears since its previous 

performance in this country. We attended on Wednesday, and found an excel- 
| jent house, and one unmistakeably delighted ; for we scarcely remember to have 
seen an audience whose interest was more completely rivetied, to the last- But 
how should it be otherwise when so unexceptionable a company exerts their utmost 
to do justice to so delightful an opera? “ La Gazza Ladra,” though styled semi- 
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the comic; even enlivened as it is by the amusing improbability of the plot, which, 
without marring, relieves agreeably many touching and interesting displays of 
sentiment. The recollection of the peccadilloes of the magpie thief do not by any 
means destroy the effect of the powerful show of feeling between the father and 
daughter, in scene the 4th, Act 11, nor of the beautiful duo between the friends 
about to be separated for ever, in the prison scene, But we are anticipating, 
“ La Gazza Ladra” is one of Rossini’s happiest and most lively creations, abound- 
ing in that combined sweetness and brilliancy for which this composer is 80 re- 
markable, and being prevented from ever becoming tiresome by the fun and sim- 
plicity of the plot, which it is surely needless to detail, 

As to the performance, it went excellently well as a whole, And though itis 
difficult to single out points of individual merit, where so much is deserving of 
praise, and in treating of artists with whom our readers are familiar, we must 
avow that we were struck with the admirable spirit and energy with which the 
part of Ninetta was sustained by Signora Steffanone, and which were untired and 
unabated throughout; nor less with the beauty of Signora Pico’s unerring intona- 
tion in the character of Pippo, (a lively and pleasing bit of acting) ; she contribu- 
ted greatly to the success of the evening. The duet in the prison, between Ninetta 
and Pippo, was a delicious piece of vocalisation, their voices melting together in 
the purest of accordance, and leaving the ear scarcely half-sated after its repetition, 
which was loudiy called for. There were several other encores, and the principal 
singers were repeatedly brought out, at the close of the scenes, Sig. Marini, es 
the magistrate upon whose mind Ninetta’s beauty had wrought such undesiral le 
effects, Sig. Beneventano as Ninetta’s father, Sig. Patti as Zsaaco, &c., all deserve 
particular mention, as no exertion was spared to render their parts effective. The 
orchestra under Maretzek’s conducting wand was nearly all chat it shou:d be, 
But we must conclude with observing that New York may well be proud of 
possessing in such perfection—as regards the completeness and efficiency of ccm- 
pany and management, little inferior as a whole to the best in Europe—opportuni~ 
ties of enjoying to its fullest extent that brilliant and wonderful school, the modern 
Italian opera. All sorts of rumours are in circulation teuching future enterprises 
in this line; but we have no room for enumerating them. 





MR. Aucustus BraHamM.—This gentleman, who is knuwn to the public as a 
member of Miss Catherine Hayes’s troupe, commences a series of concerts, at the 
Tabernacle, on Monday evening. The programme of performances will be found 
advertised above. 

——— 


Orama. 


Burton's.—The event of the week at this house was the production, on Mon- 
day night, of Morton's comedy, “‘ The Way to get Married ;’’ and seldom have we 

witnessed a more complete triumph of that which in itself contains but few of the 

elements of success. Beyond doubt, the public is largely indebted to the ccm- 

pany for the spirit with which they played their different parts in this somewbat 
incongruous dramatic medley.—We have before spoken of one peculiarity in 

Morton’s plays—their lachrymose cast, and the tendency of certain of his charac- 
ters to whine and sentimentalise ; and we must add that the rule holds good in 

the present case. But asa set off to it, we are also bound to confess that the 

lighter portion of the dialogue is much above his usual efforts, and ima great de- 

gree relieves and renders tolerable his forced bits of sentiment. We can recall 

none of his pieces enriched with half the broad racy humour of the one before us; 

none which seems to have been written so much from the heart, and so little from 

the head. Ana in saying this we are much nearer the mark than we at first in- 

tended, for in the head-work of the play, the plot, the construction, Mr. Morton 

is sadly deficient. In this respect it is perhaps one of his most faulty produetions. 
Some one once said of a certaia book, that it was a peg to hang notes upon. To 

parody the criticism, it might be said that this comedy is a peg to hang seenes 
upon. There they are, strung carelessiy together, many being admirable in them, 
selves, but tending to no particular end, either in development of character or 
furtherance of plot. It must have been written in a fitof gogd humour aud jollity, 

diversified by occasional visitings of the spleen and twitches of unwelcome gout. 

With the notion of rendering poetical or moral justice, Morton did not bother 

himself. 

As usual in this author's comedies, some one has wronged some one else, before 

the commencement of the first act—and redress, you know, is coming. In this case, 

the offender is the stage gentleman in distress, Captain Faulkner (Mr. Dyott), a 
retired officer in a shabby suit of regimentals. He has betrayed a trust reposed 
in him by somebody who fell in battle by his side, and has spent, under palliating 

circumstances, a small sum of stage money, only one thousand pounds, which of 
right belonged to Frank Tangent (Mr. Lester). This gentleman, as his name 

implies, is always at a tangent with something or somebody. Now he is in the 
army; now in the law; anon in commerce; and anon in the world of sweet 
sounds—a very bu‘lder of air-castles, a good-for-nothing scamp of a fine fellow, 
jack at all trades, master of none.”” He has not much to do, eave to rattle amus- 
He has, however, an old uncle, one Mr Caustic (Mr. 
Bland), whose character is sufficiently indicated by his name. From the simpli- 
city which he betrays on several occasions, it would scarcely be a libel, to call 
him Lunar Caustic. A counterpart of Goldfinch in “The Road to Ruin,” the 
usual stage fast man exists in the shape of Dick Dashall (Mr. Burton). Dick at 
first. in the way of fun, promises much more than he afierwards performs ; in 
fact his notes are only promissory. He pays nothing, though he is paid off 
himself at the end of the play. Z'oby Allspice (Mr. Blake) is a large grocer ina 
small way, by no means however a green-grocer, and Clementina, his daughter, 
(Miss Mary Taylor,) is a very vulgar young lady, who would fain be considered 
the fon, if she could. There is also the Captain's daughter, Julia Faulkner (Miss 
Weston), for Tangent to fall in love with, at’sight, as the notes say ; and an old 
Lady Sorrel (Mrs. Blake), who is in love with him, but who in the end is fain to 
take up with Dick Dashall, just as the Widow Warren is fain to take up with 
Goldfinch, in “ The Road to Rain.” A knavish Irish lawyer, for whom there is 
no earthly use, and the usual complement of landlords, postillions, footmen and 
waiting maids, make up the dramatis persone. The plot turns on the fact of an 
old spinster, sister of Toby Allspice, leaving her money to Mr. Caustic in trust, to 
convey and settle the same as a marriage portion, upon any young woman whom 
he may think worthy, if she become a bride in the space of a month after the de- 
cease of the said elder'y maiden, The reading of the will forms one of the inci- 
dents, and brings to tind a similar scene in Bulwer’s “ Money.” But the latter 
has wonderfully improved upon the original. Morton cuts it short, as though miss- 
ing £30,000 sterling were no more to the old grocer and his daughter than missing 
the sale of a pound of pimento, Of course, the ladies and gentlemen, the selfish 
and mercenary part of them at least, plot and scheme tosecure the legacy. Inthe 
end, however, it falls to the lot of Tangent and Miss Julia, who find out the way 
to get married ; but what the way is, is not exactly shadowed furth—which is to 
be regretted for the sake of our single readers. 

It has been already remarked that the company played this comedy with great 
spirit. Barton struck out during the earlier scenes into a somewha' new vein, 
adding appropriately a jaunty and cocknified air to the unblushing roguery of his 
part; but he relapsed into too much free and-easiness, too much of Goldfinch’s 
“that’s your sort!” Blake tickled the house vastly by his portrait of the frolic- 
some old grocer, fuli of sly humour and iunate vulgarity. Many of Tangent’s 
flights of speculative fancy were capitally rendered by Lester, who indeed entered 
thoroughly into the author’s conception of the character. Dyott’s making up of 
the old officer was inimitable, and though it was difficult to repress a smile at the 
supreme twaddle put by Morton into his lips, yet he did what he had to do with 
great propriety. Mr. Bland’s serio-crmic play was also very good, as our friend 
Lunar Caustic; nor did Mr. Rea lag behind, as the imperturbable knave of @ 
lawyer.—As for the ladies, the same remark which we have made en Mr. Dyott 
applies to Miss Weston. We only wonder how that young lady can go through 
the insufferable balderdash allotted to her, with anything like satisfaction. In 
spite of the rubbish, however, she played with much grace and feeling. And 
here let us remark that, since much liberty was and is often taken with the text, 
this actress aud all others would do well to dispense with the incessant use of the 
possessive pronoun my, when they address that respected individual whom the 
text christens “ the author of their existence.” —* Yes, my father,” and “ No, my 
father,” has the drollest possible effect, however the ear may be accustomed to the 
mon pire of the French, or the padre mio of the Italian stage. Nobody says, “ 1’ll 
trouble you for a slice of ham, my father!"’"—Miss Mary Taylor locked and read 
her part of the aspiring grocer’s daughter with much @-plomb.—There was very 
liule attempt at costuming, which was certainly a gain to the spectators, con- 
sidering the fearful incongruities lately exhibited at this theatre. The house, 4% 


ingly through his scenes. 





serious, inclines in our epinion more decidedly to the pathetic and serious than to 


usual, was crowded. “ The Critic’ is underlined. Bravo, Mr. Manager! 
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= Notices of New Works. 


Lays or THE Scotrisn CAVALIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By W. 
E. Aytoun. New York. 1852. Redfield.—A choice little volume of 
Lyrics is this; and one which has deservedly attracted much notice 
from professed and elaborate critics. Some of these worthy gentlemen, 
however, have not only canvassed its poetical merits; they have 
fiercely contended over the historical facts on which the author has 
pased his lays. ‘This seems to us scarcely fair dealing ; since it is bat 
human mature to be blind to the beauties of a writer who dissents 
widely from one’s accustomed and long cherished predilections, and to 
over-estimate one who chimes in with them. In other words, Professor 
Aytoun is, poetically speaking, a Jacobite, whose sympathies are 
strongly enlisted on behalf of Montrose, Grahame of Claverhouse, and 
Charles Edward, and are no less decidedly set against the Covenanters, 
the “grim Geneva ministers,” and the partisans of the Hanoverian 
succession. But let these doughty champions wage war as they please, 
and rake up old authorities in proof of their antagonistic opinions—it 
matters not much in regarding a dozen or so of ballads, whether Mr. 
Macaulay kas or has not vilified the memory of some of Scotland’s 
worthies, #3 the copious motes to the book before us roundly assert, nay 

rove conclusively, that he has done. 

But if the Professor of Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh 
here quarrel with the most popular of English historians, he adopts 
him in some measure as histypeinsong. The Lays of Ancient Rome 
are brought involuntarily to mind, when one reads and revels in these 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. In style and mode of treatment, as in 

metrical arrangement, there is a general resemblance. Some of the 

incidents are told in the third person, but the narrative more fre- 
quently comes direct from the mouth of aspeaker. There is the same 
felicitous attempt to combine elevated tone and subject with a certain 
familiarity of illustration; and without attempting any close criticism, 
we may say that perhaps the Englishman has more sustained vigour— 
the Scotchman more delicacy of thought.—** Edinburgh after Flodden,”’ 
with which this admirable series commences, is a graphic picture of 
the woe and eonsternation evcked in the Scottish capital by the tidings 
of that disastrous battle, relieved by the introduction of a most spirit- 
stirring sketch of the Provost, who smothers his own poignant grief at 
the death of his son, in order to stimulate his townsmen to defensive 
action.—‘* The Execution of Montrose” was given at length in the 
Albion of July 27, 1850.--It is followed by “‘ The Heart of the Bruce,” 
a ballad antique in its cast, wherein Sir James Douglas, carrying the 
precious relic named in the title, for burial in the Holy Land, is tempted 
on his voyage thither to land in Spain, and set foot in stirrup against 
the Moors; in the adventure he meets his death ---This is followed by 
«‘The Burial March of Dundee,” slain in the Pass of Killiecrankie, and 
«The Widow of Glencoe,” of which the reader familiar with Scottish 
story may well imagine the character.——** The Island of Scots,” though 
not the best as a composition, sings of a very striking incident, in 
which the regular troops who had served under Dundee, and were 
drafted in a sort of honourable exile into the service of France, forced 
a passage to an island of the Rhine, in the teeth of an overwhelming 
host of German troops opposed to them.--** Charles Edward at Ver- 
sailles” is his lament over the days gone by; the concluding portions, 
wherein he alludes to a love passage with one of the Princesses of 
France, particularly please us.—We transfer to our first page ‘‘ The 
Old Scottish Cavalier,” with which this part of the collection con- 
cludes; and commend both the Lays and the minor poems to the careful 
attention of the public. They are full of pith and marrow. The de- 
seriptive and explanatory notes interleaved between the lyrics are ia 
every way satisfactory. 

Bussues or Fiction. By George Barrell, Jr. Ibid. Dewitt. — 
Books occasionally fall in one’s way, about which it is almost im-~ 
possible to form any decided opinion; and the volume before us is just 
one of that kind. It is an odd mixture of good and bad points; of very 
trivial value, indeed, as a performance, but possessing many redeeming 
qualities when looked upon in the light of a promise. Mr. Barrell, if 
that be the author’s real name, is evidently a very young man, but a 
young man endowed with considerable talent. in the rough. He has in 
him, we should say, the germs of some power as a story-teller, but he 
wofually lacks the constructive faculty. He creates plot after plot, and 
incident after incident; but from his loose manner of working them up, 
and from their extravagance and want of purpose, they leave no im- 
pression upon the mind, save a half formed idea of fertility in the 
brain from which they sprung. He writes with great carelessness, 
and prints with all bis imperfections on his head. His style cannot be 
commended, nor does he always adhere to the good old rules of Lindley 
Murray. 

Women or Curistianiry. By Julia Kavanigh. Ibid. Appletons.-- 
Sacred biographies seem to have become very popular of late years, or 
our publishers would hardly flood the public as they do with books of 
that class. This volume, which is one of the best of its kind, presents 
brief memoirs of many notable and pious women, from the days of the 
Roman Empire down tothe present time. From the number of heroines 
introduced, and the extent of historical ground necessarily travelled 
over, it is hardly possible to give more than a sketch of many of the 
most prominent ; but what little has been done, has, it seems to us, 
been done well. The style is clear, concise, and unambitious ; the 
Morality unaffected and sincere; and we doubt not that the book will 
find favour with religious readers of all denominations. 


A Dictionary or THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LanGuaces. By 
G. J. Adler. Ibid.--This very neat double-columned duodecimo is 
abridged from the larger work of the learned author, who is Professor 
of the German Language and Literature, ia the University of the City 
of New York. It is well that the same head and hand, to which the 
Public is indebted for the greater undertaking, should have been em- 
Ployed in preparing the lesser. This extracting of essence is a delicate 
Process, and often marred by clumsiness in the doing. 

2. History or PALestine. By John Kitto. Boston. 1852. Gould. 

Ried ee “name has become widely known, in connection with 
Volume learning and illustrations of Scripture story. The present 
ome ne of four hundred pages, is not, however, an abridge- 
eatin « former and larger work——at least so says the preface. It 
Palest; 8, in the first place, the Scriptural and physical geography of 
inhehionn together with details of the mode of life adopted by its 
tate nts, and all information naturally associated therewith; and 
with aloo place, a complete history of the country, commencing 
wend et ac er eg on succeeding the Deluge, and brought down 
prt He ays. The illustrations on wood, exceeding 200 in number, 

itional value to this publication. 


Pie Lire anp Works or Roserr Burns. 
a 


rpers.—Th blish New York. 1852. 
Volumes, j R peorenees here put out a reprint of the first of four 
tetas >In which Mr. Robert Chambers of Edinburgh has undertaken 
his Tr he ng life and the writings of the Poet, so that his thoughts, 
Prick my his letters, and his verses are wrought into one continuous 
althes = editor or biographer has hitherto adopted this process; and 
in on we should regret to see it generally adopted, we must hail it 

® particular instance as a happy idea, very excellently carried 


out. The trick of tracing an author through his works is no less com- 
mon than injudicious ; but Burns forms an exception, and may surely 
be identified with his. 

Wa.ks Anp TALKs oF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. By 
F. L. Olmsted. Ibid. Putnam.—One of the series now in course of 
publication, under the title of the Semi-Monthly Library. In it an 
occasional bit of plain speaking makes an Englishman wince. Neither 
should we incline to agree with all the opinions here set down. But 
there is much sound sense running throughout the volume, and it shows 
its author to be a pretty close observer, and a pointed, if not a polished 
writer. The talks are not all concerning farms, nor are the walks en- 
tirely along hedgerows. 

Exampces oF Lire anp DeatH. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Ibid 
Scribner. A book that may be safely commended ; for its author is a 
woman who can fully appreciate the power of religion, and at the same 
time point out its efficacy in simple but effective language. Her examples 
are principally drawn from the records of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. We trust that this little publication may be produc- 
tive of all the good desired by its amiable an excellent author. 


Ravenscuirre. By the author of ** Emilia Wyndham.” Ibid. Har- 
pers. On the 17th ult., under the heading “ Rather a stormy Wed- 
ding-day,” we published a stirring extract from this novel; and in or- 
der now to give our readers some idea of its general merits, we borrow 
the following remarks on it from the columns of the London Ezaminer. 


Ravenscliffe claimed earlier mention from us, but we do not find it 
agreeable to make, nor yet just to omit, objection to a writer whose 
genius, while it places her above the common rank of novel writers, 
should render her more than ordinarily amenable to any marked de- 
parture from that self raised standard. There are scenes and passages 
in Ravenscliffe quite as fine, profound in feeling and subtle and strong 
in passion, us the best « riting in the Admiral’s Daughter, Emilia Wynd- 
ham, or Mount Sorel; but we cannot help thinking the novel has been 
marred by an absence of care and trouble in constructing it, too obvi- 
ous (we regret to say) not to be more nearly and plainly akin to the 
making of a three-volumed book than to anything like the proper in- 
vention of a well-arranged story. To bring three generations on the 
scene in the course of the three volumes is a somewhat strong measure ; 
and though the principal object of the book may be said to survive to 
the last (if we assume it to be represented by the character of Ravens- 
cliffe himself under the series of influences brought about by the re- 
volving years,) the mode of arriving at it we must think clumsy and in- 
artificial. Still chere are noble things elicited in this character, which 
is that ofa proud, self-brooding, not naturally bad disposition, but made 
evil by circumstances, by want of proper restraints, dy those jealousies 
and exactions of a too susceptible temper which turn the best qualities 
to a bad account, and by the cold disregard of all external aids and 
higher consolations. There is a singular and expressive truth in the 
portraiture, on the one hand of the poor girl who becomes his wife suf- 
fering under this difficulty of temper, and on the other of these very 
sufferings endearing her to him almost to the point of working out his 
cure. ‘The weakness of the girl’s own character is excellently conceiv- 
ed; and availing herself of this, as well as of the true and loveable 
qualities in themselves akin to it with which she has also invested her, 
the writer is able to present a picture of un omnious and ill-starred 
marriage such as Scott himself has not surpassed in the noble Bride of 
Lammermoor Gut we cannot help thinking the rival of Ravenscliffe 
an irredeemable blot on the book. High-spirited as we are required to 
believe him, we see in him only the most peevish and miserable selfish- 
ness; and the scene of the encounter with Ravenscliffe over the faint- 
ing body of their victim (we venture to say that no man could have 
brought himself to write it,) in which the most frightful personal vio- 
lence is given and exchanged, leaves an unpleasant impression which 
the subsequent course of thestory fails toremove. Take the book for 
all in all, however, and it is one which is as little likely to be laid down 
unread, as to be read by any one without the strongest sense of the 
writer’s skill in matters of the heart, and power over the most passion- 
ate sources of interest in the delineation of character. 


Portrait or Mrs. N.Sinciarr. Goupil & Co. The late Mrs. C. For- 


said by one of his admirers that his works could without exception he 
translated into marble without losing oy of their beauties,—and this 
observetion comprises, we think, at once the best eulogium and severest 
criticism of his style. For David, as a painter, with all his faults and 
in spite of the imperial dullness which bis example served to propagate, 
one cannot but feel respect. He stands forth amidst the degeneracy of 
an unruly period of Art in all the comparative harmony of despotie 
method. To return to the comparison which we have already made, 
he produces the effect of one of those stern and solemn Covenanters of 
whom posterity speaks with reverence while inwardly rejoicing that 
the present age calls for no such fearful virtues. M. Ingres has been 
to the painters of his day what David had been to his contemporaries ; 
although it may be said that he has scarcely kept pace with changing 
circumstancec—and that be prolonged an artistieal movement which 
had ceased to be useful. For many years he was at the head of that 
faction of French Art which weged such avgry war against the “ colour- 
ists,”’—and had, like all party chiefs, enthusiastic and injudicious ad- 
mirers. This may perhaps account for the unmerited oblivion into 
which he has fall.n; and many persons in the general public will per- 
haps learn with surprise that after fifty years of continuous and consci- 
entious labour, M Ingres is now engaged on a picture representing 
Joan of Arc, destined for the Luxembourg Gallery,—-and another—for 
the Orleans family, we believe,—of which the subject is, Jesus Disput- 
ing in the Temple. The collection engraved by M. Reveil consists of 
102 plates, accompanied by concise letter. press,—-and gives a complete 
idea of the painter’s well. filled artistical life. M. Ingres’s works—like 
those of almost every French painter of any repute—are scattered over 
almost all parts of Europe, the native patron in France being a rara 
avis. His ‘‘Apotheosis of Homer,” which decorates the ceilings of the 
Louvre,——and his ‘‘ St. Peter receiving the Keys of Heaven,” which is, 
or was a short time since, in the Luxembourg Gallery—will serve, 
however, to give the coming generation of Frenchmen a very fair idea 
both of his merits and his defects. . 
Mr. Campbel!’, the sculptor, in his bronze statue of Lord George 
Bentinck, recently erected in Cavendish Square, bas grappled well with 
the difficulties which modern costume imposes onthe artist. The work 
offers a manly presentment,—-following wellin the direction given to 
the ornamentation of our metropolis in this line by the works of Uiant- 
rey and of Baily. , 

——Mr. Grundy of Regent Street has, on his usual terms, once more 
re-opened his rooms as a Winter Exhibition, with acollection of water- 
colour drawings of some of our principal artists. It comprises «+. this 
occasion works of sufficient merit to repay the attention of the viritor. 

——tTwo of Blake’s extraordinary productions—the Songs of luno- 
cence and the Book of Urigen—engraved and coloured by himsel/, were 
sold on Wednesday lost by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson,——the Sougs 
of Innocence for £4. 14s. and the Urigen, for £8. 15s. The Sorgs of 
Innocence was unfortunately imperfect, wanting three plates out of the 
fifty-four,——but a perfect copy, we may observe, has never occurred for 
sale at a public auction. The Urigen was bought by Mr. Menckton 
Milnes. 

Mr. Kilburn, the eminent daguerreotypist, has been engaged for 
several days at Windsor taking photographs of the Royal Family. 
The directors of the Manchester Institution of Fine Art have, 
we understand, recently purchased Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s large picture 
f * Sampson and Dalilab,” which formed so prominent a feature in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1850. A suitable pendant is i hus 
provided to the large picture of “* The Sirens,” by the late Mr. Listy, 
purchased end presented to the above Institution by the firm of Merers. 
Grant of the same town. Provincial galleries set an example well 
worthy of the attention of the metropolitan or national one. 

——The Paris papers report the death, in that city, inhis 85th year, 
of M. Louis Bertin Parant, a painter on ivory and porcelain of great 
eminence. As early as the days of the First Consulship he was distin- 
guished by Napoleon; and his works on ivory executed by sovereign 
order during the Empire found their way as Imperial gifts into the 
collections uf various princes of Europe. The Journal des Débats refers 
particularly to his Table representing the great generals of antiquity 
as having been presented by Louis the Eighteenth to the Prince Regent 
of England,—and being now in the possession of Queen Victoria. 

——From the sawe capital we learn that the lovers of fine and curi- 
ous tapestries may have an early opportunity of gratifying their tastes 
in that respect. The collection of tapestries of Flanders and of the 
Gobelins belonging to the late King Louis Philippe— amounting to a 
hundred pieces—is to be brought to the hammer at Monceaux on the 
28th inst. Some of the Flemifh tapestries are after the Cartoons of 














rest is here set forth to public gaze, in a highly finished and well exe- 
cuted lithographic print, engraved after a drawing by Mr. Grozelier. 
The likeness is tolerably good. 


Books RecetvEp.—Some Leaves from the Book of Life and Nature, by an 
American. edfield,~ Homm@opathy, by W. Hooker, M. D. Scribner.—Lite of 
Gen. Winfield Scott, illustrated. A. S. Barnes §- Co.—The Tower of London, by 
Harrison Ainsworth. Phila. Pelerson.—Maurice Tiernay, or the Soldier of For- 
tune, by C. Lever. Harpers —Count Monte Leone, orthe Spy in Society, from the 
French of M. de St. Georges. Stringer § Townsend —Quintin Matsys, or the 
Blacksmith of Antwerp, by the author of Robin Hood, &e. Garrett §& Co.—The 
Forrest Divorce Case. Stringer.—-Periodicals; the Bankers’ Magazine, the 
Knickerbocker, he Democratic, the Southern Literary Messenger, Godey’s, 
Sartain’s, and Graham's Magazines, the North American, and the London Quar- 
terly Reviews, for January and February. 


New Booxs apvertisep tv Lonpon.—The Works and Correspon- 
dence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke: anew edition, in eight monthly 
vols.—In two volumes, the Life and Letters of Barthold George Nie- 
bubr. From the German and original sources. With Essays on his Cha- 
racter and Influence by the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis 
and Loebell._——The History of the American Revolution. By George 
Bancroft, Esq., late American Minister at the Court of St. James. Vol. 
I. 8vo. with Plan of the Siege of Quebec.——The Hon. H. Coke’s Ride 
over the Rocky Mountains to California. 8vo. with Portrait——Me- 
moirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and his Contemporaries By Geo. 
Thomas Earlof Albemarle. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait——Lord Pal- 
merston’s Opinions and Policy, as Minister, Diplomatist, and States- 
man, during more than Forty Years of Public Life. With a Biographi- 
cal and Critical Memoir. By G. H. Francis, Esq., author of ‘ Maxims 
and Opinions of the Duke of Wellington,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits. 
The Cape and tke Kaffirs ; or, Notes of a Five Years’ Residence in 
South Africa. By Alfred W. Cole. Post 8vo. with a Portrait of Maco- 
mo, the Kaffir Chief Roughing it in the Bush; or, Life in Canada. 
By Mrs. Moodie. 2 vols. post 8vo.—The Life of Taou- Quang, late Em- 
peror of China; with Memoirs of the Court of Peking, by the late Rev. 
Charles Gutziaff. Hearts and Altars. By Robert Bell, Esq., author 
of ‘* The Ladder of Gold,” &c. 3 vols King Gustavus Vasa: his Ad- 
ventures and Exploits. With Extracts from his Correspondence and 
Chronicles of his Reign. Portrait. 8vo.——Lives of the Friends and 
Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. By Lady Theresa Lewis. 
Portraits 3 vols 8vo Memoirs aud Correspondence of Mallet du 
Pan. Collected and Edited by A. Sayours. 2 vols. 8ve.—Corneille and 
his Time. By M. Guizot. Post 8vo. The Invasions and Projected 
Invasions of England, from the Saxon Times ; with Remarks on the Pre- 
sent Emergencies. By E. J. Creasy, M A., author of * The Fifteen De- 
Cisive Battles of the World,” &e. Post 8vo. 


— 


Hine Avts. 


(From the London Atheneum, of the 24th ult.) 























A collection of the works of M. Ingres, the well known French painter, 
engraved by M. Reveil, has been recently published in Paris. The 
volume contains upwards of one hundred engravings,—and will be cu 
rious to all who may be interested in the history of French Art during 
the last half-century. M. Ingres forms the link between David, his 
master, and the painters of the present day, some of the best of whom 
may be reckoned among his pupils. In the artist world the chain of 
tradition is never interrupted, and masters and pupils follow each other 
in unbroken succession. Ingres reminds us of his master,--whose name 
in turn recalls the remembrance of the generation of painters to which 
he succeeded, from whom we can scarcely fancy ourselves divided by 
less than acentury. David, ia fact, represents the re-action against 
the laxity of Vanloo and Boucher, and we should remember the school 
to which hesucceeded to judge him fairly. One must have little know- 
ledge of the history of Art, or indeed of any kind of history, to be sur- 
prised at seeing the reform of which he was the uncompromising cham- 
pion go beyond the boands of moderation. It would be as absurd as to 
wonder that the early Puritans had not the toleration and cheerful 
piety which we expect—and sometimes find—in the present day. No 
man ever protested against the general errors of his day unless inflamed 
with a somewhat excessive zeal ;—and ‘** The Horatii,” ** The Sabines,” 





and ‘“*The Leonidas” are there to prove to what lengths the love of 





Rubens,—-and some of those executed at the Gobelins are copies of 
Watteau. 


A PRIVATE PEEP INTO SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S SHIP. 
(Continued from last week.) 
At Sea, June 26, 1845. 

A delightful day we have had, quite calm, hot sun. Thermometer 
42 degrees. Allsorts of beasts being caught in nets. We take turn 
to fish with a net at the end of a long pole, and bring up most strange 
animals. Crozier dined on board, and Hodgson came, looking very ill. 
We saw several icebergs a long way off, which we hoped would come 
near us; the scenery and rugged peaks of Greenland twenty miles off. 

27th. To-day has been hot and calm and delightful; zot bottom in 
forty fathoms, and pulled up starfish and shells and strange beasts, 
and, what is better, pulled up plenty of large codfish—enough for a 
good feed or two for all hands. This afternoon a thick fog suddenly 
came over us, with a north wind, in which the thermometer fe]l to 35 
degrees, where it now stands, and we are sailing in smooth water, and 
small whales bounding about in all directions. Latitude 64 degrees.— 
The fog has cleared away, and we have lost the transport. This morn- 
ing a brig came close tous, and her skipper came on board—a rough 
old fellow, from Shetland. He has come to fish for cod on the banks, 
antl for salmon in the ** Fiords”—a new scheme quite in these parts. 
He came to see the little old man who had the wife at Stromness, who 
had been a mate with him. 

29th. —To-day we have had sea smooth as glass, very cloudy, and a 
cold air. Thermometer 35 degrees; and to my delight passed several 
icebergs, within a mile of a large one. The effect was very fine, for 
the horizon happened to be a dark distinct line, and these bergs, catch- 
ing an occasional gleam of sunshine, shone like a twelftheake. Ihad 
fancied icebergs were large transparent lumps, or rocks of ice. They 
look like huge masses of pure snow, furrowed with caverns and dark 
ravines. I went on board the Terror in the evening, for it was quite 
calm, and found Hodgson better. When we came on board, we pulled 
up for Goodsir beasts, starfish, mud, and shells, from a depth of 250 fa- 
thoms, and caught more cod. Last night [ remained up till a late hour 
trying to read a watch by the light of certain blubbers, remarkable 
jelly-like fish, which emit a bright phosphorescent light when shaken 
ina basin. Land insight, under dense masses of clouds. We have 
found the transport and a Danish brig is close to us. 

30th.—The coast of Greenland is now very fine. We arenearer than 
ever—about twenty-five miles— but it looks close, and dense clouds 
overhang the whole rugged and snowy coast. I saw several glaciers 
to-day, but the clouds were too dense to sketch avything, though the 
effect is very fine of the masses of cloud and snow relieved by dark blue 
craigs. To-day, at six o'clock in the evening, we crossed the Arctic 
circle, latitude 66 degrees 30 minutes, and the sun’s declination hap- 
peaing to be more than 23 degrees 10 minutes, he will not set to us to- 
night at all. I regret that it is too cloudy to see him at midnight.— 
This evening sea smooth, no icebergs. : 

July 1.—To-morrow we expect to get to Disco, or, rather, to the 
Whale fish Islands close to it, where we shall unload the transport of 
provisions and coals, and start as soon as wecan. I shall, therefore, 
continue my journal up to the present time, and if you hear nothing 
more from me you must be satisfied that we have arrived at Disco, and 
are gone on in prosecution of our journey. 

This morning was damp and foggy, but it cleared away, and we are 
now sailing with the dark blue land on our right, twenty miles off, re- 
lieved by snowy peaks, and a line of craggy icebergs, us far as the eye 
can reach ahead. Ina few hours we shall be among them. I have just 
been up in the crow’s nest, and the appesrance of these icy craigs and 
pinnacles is beautiful and singular; far in, close to the land, is a per- 
fect glacier, equal to any Swiss one. Still on we go—on, on—the three 
of us, though the transport wishes herself back again, no doubt. This 
evening we sailed in among a shoal of some hundred walrusses, tumbling 
over one another, diving and splashing with their fins and tails, and 
looking at us with their grim, solemn-looking countenances and small 
heads, bewhiskered and betusked. There are sixty-five icebergs in 
sight. s 
Ss talking to Sir John Franklin, whose memory is as good as bis 





academical severity and accuracy of outline carried David. It has been | 


judgment appears to be correct, it appears that one great difficulty is 
to get from where we are to Lancaster Sound. Parry was fortunate 
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enough, in his first voyage, to sail right across in nine or ten days—a 
thing unbeard of before or since. In his next voyage he was fifty four 
days toiling through fields of ice, and did not get in till September, yet 
Lancaster Sound is the point we look to as the beginning of our work. 
If we are fortunate we shall be there by the Ist of August, which will 
be time enough; sooner would probably put us among the clearing ice. 
No expedition has ever been able to leave Disco before the 4th or 5th 
of July, though some have sailed a month before we did; except Ross 
in his first voyage, and he got away by the 16th of June, and was, | 
believe, a month going sixty miles further. So you see all is conjec- 
ture; we may do well this year, and again, we may not. 

Midnight, lst.—I have just been on deck to look again at the splen- 
did icebergs we were passing through, and saw one about 200 feet high 
tonple over and come down with a crash, which raised a cloud of foam 
and spray and mist like an avalanche. It is a fine clear, sun-shiny 
night ; the Danish brig is closer in-shore, occasionally hidden from our 
view by a berg; 180 were in sight at one time. 

2nd.—The weather was so thick, that we could not see when we had 
gone far enough, but found ourselves in the forenoon right under a 
dense, black-looking coast topped with snow, with long furrows and 
ravines of snow, and canopied with a mass of clouds and mist. In bold 
relief, at the foot of this black mass, the most fantastically formed and 
perfectly white bergs shone out. This was Disco, and we showed our 
colours to the Danish flag, hoisted on the house or hut of the Governor 
of the Danish settlement, called Lievelly, near itssouth end. We are 
now beating up to Whale-fish Islands, which are in the bay, formed by 
the south end of Disco and the main land, where we clear the trans- 
port, &c., and shall probably be in to-morrow morning early, as we are 
now (ten p.m.) eighteen miles from them The scenery is grand, but 
desolate, beyond expression I could not help thinking of the French- 
man who, after a long account of the misery of the rain and fogs of 
Bogland, wound up with—* Pour quitter ce triste sol je m’embarque a 
Liverpool.” Osmar has just come from on deck (midnight), and is 
dancing with an imaginary skipping-rope. I said to him, “ What a 
happy fellow you are, Osmar; you are always in good humour.” His 
answer is, ‘* Well, Sir, if 1 am not happy here, I don’t know where else 
I could be.” Reid says we shall see the “‘ Huskimays” to-morrow 
morning. (To be concluded in our next.) 





LOUIS NAPOLEON’S ENGLISH BANQUET. 


In the Moniteur of Friday, the 29th of January, a brief paragraph 
regaled France and Europe with the information, that on the previous 
evening, & distinguished and select circle, principally composed of 
Senators and Councillors of State, had dined with the Prince Pre- 
sident. 

The London journals of the same date, outspeeding even the Moniteur 
by submarine telegraph, reassured the Money Market, the Clubs, and 
Downing street, with the gratifying account of a banquet, also given 
on the preceding evening, to a party of forty-three guests, “‘ almost 
exclusively selected from the élite of the English society” in Paris. 
How to account for the discrepancy? One tune for England, another 
for France. Not asyllable about the ‘ élite of the English society” 
in the Moniterr—not a word about Senators and Councillors of State in 
the London journals. : 

But the fact remains in favour of England. It is now confirmed, be- 
yon’ denial, that the guests assembled in the grand dining room of the 
Tuileries, to the number of forty-three, at the bidding of the ‘* Man in 
Possession,” were (that we should write it) certain of our own country- 
men and countrywomen. It is well that honest England—the England 
of home, country, and freedom—should remember the names of the 
“‘élite of English society, resident in Paris,’ who rally round the 
hospitalities of Louis Bonaparte. Here they are :— 

“The Marquis of Bath, the Marquis of Hertford, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Douglas, Lord and Lady Ernest Bruce, Lord and Lady 
Frederick Gordon Hallyburton, Lord and Lady Poltimore, Lord Adol- 
piss Fitzclarence, Viscount Ranelagh, Lord Alfred Churchill, Mr. and 

ady Mary Christopher, Mr. and Mrs. Baillie Cochrane, the Honour- 
able Spencer Cowper, Viscount Clifden, Mr. Henry Baring, Baroness 
Delmar, Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish, Sir Heary and Lady Ellis, the Hon 
ourable George Stafford Jerningham, the Honourable William Stuart, 
Mr. Augustus Paget, Mr. Corbett, Mr. and Mrs, Clarke, Lady Farqu- 
har and Miss Farquhar, Miss Stuart Mackenzie, of Seaforth, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Blount, and the two Mrs. Kennedy Erskine.” 

To this select circle, representing we really know not what elements 
of English society, Louis Bonaparte was profuse of cordial and caress- 
ing flatteries. Indeed the entertainment was designed ag a ‘‘ testimony 
of good feeling to England.” 





**I believe,” says the sympathetic correspondent of the Morning Post, 
‘*that he expressed to several persons present his earnest hope that 
they in no way participated in the extraordinary distrust and wariike 
feelings which were being stirred up on the other side of the channel. 
He hoped that as many of them as were about to return to England to 
their Parliamentary duties would carry away with them a true appre- 
ciation of the state of France and French society, and that they would 
assure their countrymen that there was no foundation for ideas of in- 
vasion and war. On the contrary, that France, and he himself, were 
animated entirely by the friendliest feelings to the Britisb nation, and 
truly desires its cordial alliance.” 

Is not this very kind, very cheering, and very comfortable? From 
the lips of the truth-speaking man who swore before God and man to 
observe his constitutional oath; who promised to leave liberty intact 
at the expiration of his four years’ term of office! From the man 
whose whole life has been a conspiracy, and whose usurped power is 
the consummation of acontinual perjury! But the condescension of 
the Prince to the gentlemen about to return to their Parliamentary 
duties! We beg leave to ignore the Parliamentary influence of any of 
these favoured guests, the elite of English society—in Paris. The 
moral of the tale is, that it behoves us more than ever to be upon our 
guard; for we have the clue to the peculiar cypher in which the dear 
Prince President announces his gracious intentions. Let us look back 
for paralleis. 

He would relinquish his office at the end of the four years; at the 
end of the four years he extorts the decree of his own continuance for 
ten years.—He would observe the Constitution; he abolishes it.—Hle 
would save society ; he deluges it with blood.—He would respect the 
family : he exiles fathers and sons, leaving wives and children desti- 
tute —He would respect property: he confiscates the largest property 
in France.—He now especially desires peace with England: it is a de- 
claration of war. 

However, the guests we are told, ‘“‘ were completely convinced of the 
‘President's sincerity,” and that nothing is more remote from his ideas 
than hostility to England. Doubtless these gentlemen and ladies—the 
élite of English s»ciety—in Paris, assured their host of their admira 
tion of his honesty, respect for his virtues, gratitude to the Saviour of 
Society, homage to the accepted Ruler of France. Doubtless they told 
the Man of the Massacres that the great heart of England beats in 
unison with his own; that the Press of England is alien to the People 
of England, who are better represented by the elite of English Society 
—in Paris; that Eogland honours perjury, murder, confiscation; and 
rejoices to find Law and Justice committed to the protection of an Out- 
law, Property to the needy adventurer of King-street, St. James’s, 
“the Family” to the morals of the Elysee, and Religion to the Soldier 
of the Pope. This,and more than this, may have been poured into the 

Prince’s ear! We do not speak of the banquet. The Poetry of the 
Pantry is beyond our pen. The luxury was imperial, and * regardless 
of expense.” We pity even more than condemn the men with English 
names, if not with English hearts, who paid their adorations to the 
sanctity of success! We cannot forget that many of them, as the po- 
lice reports say, really have very respectable connections. But we 
protest against their being regarded by our friends in France as a real 
deputation from England, authorised to form an alliance. —London paper. 


Scanpau Tovcuine Louis NAPoLEoN.—It is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, that the French Dictator should be very sensitive towards 
the English press, when such stories as the following find their way 


into print. We extract it from the Paris correspondence of one of the 
London journals. 


Icalled your attention in my last letter to the sorry and insignificant 
materials of the Senate. The military is the dominant element in its 
composition; not to speak of officers of the army, it includes not less 
than eighteen generals, Six marshals of France, eight admirals, and 
three vice-admirals. It is to be observed that neither the French Aca- 
demy, comprising our great literary names, nor the Acudemy of the 
Fine Arts, embracing our artistic celebrities in painting and sculpture, 
nor the Academy of Belles Lettres, nor the Academy des Sciences, has 

obtained a single nomination. This is again a reminiscence of the Em- 


students, the writers; he used to call them Jdeologists. The nephew 
simply strives to imitate the uncle. It is but the crow imitating the 
esgle. It may also be remarked that not one of his cousins bearing 
the name of Bonaparte is included in the Senate. As I informed you a 
fortnight since, the old King Jerome has been appointed President of 
the Senate. His want of money is proverbial, but his pecuniary pre- 
tensions surpass all belief. He had already been in receipt of 60,000 
francs as Governor of the Invalides. He solicited of his nephew the 
title of marshal in order that he might get the 40,000 francs of salary 
attacked to that rank. Louis Bonaparte now proposes to give him 
200,000 francs as President of the Senate. Jerome has just declared 
to his nephew that the sum is insufficient; that it was for the name of 
Bonaparte that the French People had given him seven millions and a 
half of votes, and that he (Louis Bonaparte) ought to think himself most 
fortunate that the brother of the Emperor had not claimed the inheri- 
tance for himself before allowing the nephew to enjoy it. It is uncer- 
tain whether Louis Napoleon will yield. He is sorely afraid of his uncle, 
who knows all the family secrets, and might, possibly, take it into his 
head to reveal to France that Louis Napoleon is not a Bonaparte at all, 
for the simplest of all reasons—that the old King of Holland, Louis Bo- 
naparte, was incapable of being a father. I will tell you an anecdote 
on this subject which was current in Paris shortly after the elevation 
of Louis Bonaparte to the Presidency in 1848. He appointed Léon de 
Malleville Minister of the Interior. The Minister had not been in- 
stalled two hours before he was summoned by the President, who im- 
mediately confided to him that in the archives of the Ministry there was 
a certain document relating to his father, Louis, King of Hvlland, and 
that he desired it should be searched for. M. Leon de Malleville gave 
the requisite orders; the document (it was a /etter) was sought and 
found, and brought in a case to the Minister of the Interior. Louis Bo. 
naparte demanded to hava it. ‘See it, Yes; but haveit, No!’ replied 
the Mimister. ‘The law forbids it, and my responsibility to the whole 
country compels me to oppose the demand.” For two days there was 
parleying; but at last Louis Bonaparte reduced to extremes; an- 
nounced the removal of M. Léon de Malleville in the Moniteur, took 
possession of the casket which M. de Malleville had sealed up with a 
written report of his so doing, broke the seals himself, and seized the 
famous letter. Now this document was a letter of Louis Bonaparte to 
his brother, General Bonaparte, in which he related confidentially the 
above fact. Of the children of Hortense Beauharnais, not one, in fact, 
was by Louis Bonaparte. The eldest, whom (before his divorce from 
Josephine) the Emperor had designed for his successor, was the son of 
Napoleon himself, who had given in marriage to his brother, Hortense 
Beauharnais enciente—Hortense, his daughter-in-law, dishonoured by 
the husband of her own mother. The second son, Louis Napoleon, our 
President of to-day, is the son of the Dutch Admiral Verhuel, who served 
against England in the operations of the Camp of Boulogne. Louis Na- 
poleon resembles him in features, in character, and in habits) Admiral 
Verhuel, phlegmatic and obstinate as his countrymen, was addicted to 
strong liquors. The third son, who died in 1831 in the [talian war of 
independence, was the son of, I don’t remember whom. The fourth son, 
no less a person than M. de Morny,the Minister of a few days since, 
was, honestly, an illegitimate son, having been born after the divorce of 
the Queen of Holland. Ais fatheris Count Flahaut. Imagine how ur- 
gent it was for Louis Napoleon, the elected President of the French 
Republic, to get hold of and to efface the mysteries of his parentage! 
The peasantry believed he was the nephew of the Emperor: his real 
origin would have entitled him, perhaps, to aspire to the dignity of 
Burgomaster of some Dutch village! This breaking of the seals, this 
theft of the national archives within a few days after his accession to 
power made a good deal of noise at the time. Explanations were impe- 
rative, and were in fact demanded in the National Assembly ; but it was 
at that time the interest of the Conservatives to coax Louis Bonaparte, 
whom they sustained in his policy of crushing the Republic. The in- 
terpellations had no result. Now, although this letter of the ex-King 
of Holland has been destroyed, there still remains a living witness to 
its contents, in the person of the old King Jerome, who at least is area/ 
Bonaparte. It may be conceived how lively an interest Louis Napoleon 
has in keeping him quiet, and in cramming his mouth that he may not 
talk! So he will be sure to have more than the 200,000 francs which 
was offered to him, and which he refused as-—not enough. 





An Unexpectep Visiror, Anp A Narrow Escapre.—Yesterday an 
accident occurred at the Royal Arsenal, which might have been attend- 
ed with awful consequences. It is invariably the case on the receipt 


aD 
in a most remarkable state of preservation. The cartilege of the nose wa, 
not at all decayed, and with the lips and other portions of the face ro. 
mained perfectly flexible to the touch. Even the expression of the 
countenance was in a degree retained, and it was remarked that iden. 
tity of the individual would not have been impossible had any compeer 
of his venerable ege been present. The abdomen was found to be 
folded in 10 layers of ca.:vass cloth, each of which appeared to baye 
been soaked in wax and nitre, or salts of some such description. On the 
wrappers being removed the stomach was found to bave retreated from 
the cloth and to have become a mass of adipose matter, in which state 
the legs and arms were also found. No writing of any description wag 
discovered in the folds, nor was any mark leading to an identity of the 
individual found. The body measured 5 feet 11 inches in length, and, 
judging from the front teeth remaining, three or four of which in the 
lower Jaw were much worn, must have been that of a very aged man. 
fhe mouth was filled with tow, which had evidently been steeped in 
wax, and a small quanity of hair remained on the chin and upper |ip, 
The body was enclosed in 10 layers of very thick canvas, and bound 
round by string, the latter being in a very remarkable state of preser. 
vation. The crozier was entirely of oak, with an elaborately carved 
crcok—the whole measuring six feet two inches in length. Although 
there remains an absence of any positive proof as to the identity of the 
body, it may be stated that the gentlemen present unanimously agreed 
that the presumption of its being Lydwolfe, bishop of St. David’s, who 
died about the middle of the 15th century, was almost indisputable, 
The examination having been completed, the remains were placed in 
strong elm coffin and screwed down. For the present they remain ing 
place of security, but it is understood the body will hereafter be re. 
placed as nearly as possible in the spot where it was discovered.— 
Observer, 1st inst. 





Suppen (THEATRICAL) INDisPposiTions.—T hough the vocal company 

at Drury Lane is so strong that Mr. Bunn bag been able to bring outs 
rand opera and a comic opera, both of a high class, with two entirely 

fifferent sets of performers, yet he has been in as much trouble within the 
last two weeks—there have been as many disappointments and consequent 
storms in the house, as if his troupe had been formed upon the smallest 

ssible scale. The old theatrical nuisance ‘‘ sudden indisposition” 

as been the cause of all this turmoil. On Thursday last week the 

operatic season was to have commenced with Fra Dravolo; but Mrs. 
Sims Reeves was ‘‘ suddenly taken ill,” when it was teo late to give 
the public any notice of this lamentable fact. The manager conse- 
quently had to get up a makeshift entertainment, which the audience 
would not accept till they had poured the vials of their wrath on his 
devoted head. On the following night, Robert the Devil was produced 
with fair success ; and all was right. On Saturday, Fra Diavolo was 
performed, Mr. and Mrs. Reeves being perfectly well; and all was 
right again. The second performance of Robert the Devil, on Monday, 
wus prevented by the indisposition (but not the sudden indisposition) 
of Mr. Drayton, who, during his performance of Bertramon the Friday, 
was labouring under a painful malady, so much aggravated by his 
effurts to prevent the public from being disappointed, that a serious 
surgical operation became necessary nextday. Of course the public 
had due notice of the change of performance and its cause. On Thurs. 
day was to have been the second performance of Fra Diavolo but, this 
time, Mr. Reeves himself was ‘‘ suddenly indisposed,”—a fact not made 
known till the theatre was filled with a crowded audience. This time 
Mr. Bunn was able to offer a satisfactory substitute, Robert the Devil ; 
but people came to see Fra Diavolo and hear Reeves; and the conse- 
quence was a second rew, worse than the first. At length, however, 
the storm subsided, and Robert the Devil was performed with even more 
success than before. 

There are, no doubt, bona fide “ sudden indispositions,” creating un- 
avoidable disappointment. But it is notorious that they are often the 
reverse and the public have grown suspicious about them. In the case 
of the first performance of Mra Diavolo, we are positively informed that 
there was no occasion for changing it on account of Mrs. Reeves’s in- 
disposition; for Mr. Bunn had another lady—Miss Poole, a favourite 
of the public too—able and ready to take the part of Zer/ina = but Mr. 
Reeves would have nobody but his wife, and positively refused to sing. 
As to Mr. Reeves’s indisposition on Thursday last, it may have been as 
sudden as it was said to have been, for anything that we know to the 
contrary; but there are on-dits of green- room heartburnings and jea- 
lousies among the prima donnas, inflamed by the sudden rise of the new 
star, Miss Crichton,—a young girl who, unheralded and unknown, ac 





of new guns from contractors to test them by an extra charge of pow- 

der, varying according to the size of the gun and description of ord- 

nance. In compliance with this regulation, a detachment of gunners 
of the Royal Artillery attended at the proof butt, in the Royal Arse- 
nal, and under the usual superintendence loaded four 56 pounder guns, 

lying on the ground at a short distance from the butt, with a charge of 
281bs. of powder to each, and, after the wadding, added a 56 pounder 

solid shot to each. The time selected for proving guns is always at 12 

o’clock at noon precisely, when the whole of the workmen in the arsenal 

have left their work to proceed to their dinners. The process of test- 

ing the guns is very carefully conducted, port fires calculated to burn 

four or five minutes being supported by clay over the vent of each gun, 

and the whole ignited by one man, who has ample time to retire three 

or four hundred yards before the firing takes place. On the arrange- 
ments being made for firing with the four 56-pounders, one of the guns, 
whose port fire had communicated to the charge before the others, burst 
in the act of firing, and one of the pieces struck one of the other guns 
and turned it right round, the muzzle being then, instead of nearly 
due east towards the mound, due west in the direction of the town of 
Woolwich, and in an instant afterwards the 56 pounder shot was fired, 
proceeding at a tremendous velocity given by the great charge of pow- 

der over the houses in the line of High street, and only at @ very little 
elevation above, starting and causing the horses returning from their 
work at the dockyard to rear and refuse to proceed, and astonishing 
the numerous workmen going home to dinner with its wizzing sound. 

The shot passed on a little to the south of the tall chimney at the saw- 
mills, and struck the chimney of the residence of Mr. Macdonald, mas- 
ter attendant at Woolwich dockyard, and a few yards further knocked 
down the back drawing-room chimney of Mr. Morgan, the store receiv- 
er’s residence, at the same time knocking down a large portion of the 
parapet of the building. scattering the bricks in all directions, and, ul- 
timately, fell on the roof of a detached part of the house where the shot 
was found. Had the shot gone ten yards further, and the distance 
where it fell from the place where it was fired is fully a mile and a half, 
it would have fallen on a dense crowd of dockyard workmen at that 
moment leaving the yard for dinner. Mr. Budd, one of the inspectors 
of the dockyard police, had a narrow escape from being injured by 
one of the pieces of scattered bricks, as it entered the open door of a 
greenhouse he has on the top of his house, and broke off a piece of a 
shelf by the great force with which it struck; Mr. Budd had not left 
the spot the distance of a foot when the brick entered. The scattered 
bricks ascended aud broke numerous chimney pots on the tops of the 
adjoining houses, and several windows in the lower parts of the 
dwellings, and the inside of Mr. Morgan's residence was covered with 
soot and pounded bricks which came down thechimney. The spot was 
visited by hundreds during the afternoon, all congratulating each other 
that no personal injury had been, sustained by the accident.—London 
paper, dd inst. 





Unro.uinG or A Mummy.—On Saturday, at noon, a deputation of 
members of the Antiquarian Society met at the New Palace of West- 
minster, for the purpose of examining the mummy or preserved body 
found a few since in the east wall of St. Stephen's Crypt. Mr. Barry, 
the architect, was in attendance to receive the party, among whom we 
noticed Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Franks, of the an- 
tiquarian department of the British Museum, Mr. Prior, Mr. Bruce, 
and Mr. Akerman, secretary to the Antiquarian Society. Mr. Petti- 
grew, accompanied by his son, Dr. W. Pettigrew, was also present, 
these gentlemen having kindly undertaken the duty of unrolling the 
body. Until yesterday the mummy had remained halfimbedded in the 
stone wall where it was discovered, nothing being visible beyond the 
crozier and the upper part of the cere-clothes in which the remains 
were folded. The examination having been determined on, the body was 
removed from its narrow cell at an early hour yesterday morning and 
placed upon a bench within an enclosed hoarding, where the gentlemen 
appointed to examine it assembled as above stated. The removal was 
effected without any injury beyond the fracture of the right forearm, 
which had been injuried by the pickaxe of the workman who first broke 
in upon the remains. The preparations having been completed, Dr. 
Pettigrew commenced his operations by making an incision down the 
centre of the abdomen, and in a lateral direction round the skull. 
After some little difficulty a layer of five thick canvas cloths was re- 
moved from off the face. A second series, bound round by string, then 
presented themselves. In due course these were loosened, and to the 


hieved a triumph, on her very first appearance on the stage, which has 
not been equalied in an English theatre for many years.—Spectazor, 
31st ult. 
Recocnitin or A Boox Portrait. Lieut. Brady, (the Admiralty 
Agent) who has perished in the fire of the 4mazon, was the Lieut. Bun- 
dy—poor, humble, disappointed, but cheerful—of Mr. Thackeray's 
book of travel to the East. The picture is admirable in fueling and 
truth, and the melancholy fate of the poor lieutenant makes it now ex- 
tremely touching. 
‘* ] just allude to one other martyr, the kind lieutenant im charge of 
the mails, and who bore his cross with what I can’t but think a very 
touching and noble resignation. There’s a certain sort of man whose 
doom in the world is disappointment, who excels in it,—and whose luck- 
less triumphs in his meek career of life 1 have often thought must be 
regarded by the kind eyes above with as much favour as the splendid 
successes and achievements of coarser and more prosperous men. As 
I sate with the lieutenant upon deck, his telescope laid over his lean 
legs, and he looking at the sunset with a pleased, withered face, he 
gave me a little account of hishistory. He has been seven-and-twenty 
years in the navy, being somewhat more mature in the service than 
Lieut. Peel, Rear- Admiral Prince de Joinville, and other commanders, 
who need not be mentioned. He is a very well educated man, and reads 
prodigiously,—travels, histories, lives of eminent worthies and heroes, 
in his simple way. He is not in the teast angry at his want of luck in 
the profession. * Were I a boy to-morrow,’ he said, ‘I would begin it 
again: and when I see my schoolfellows, and how they have got on in 
life, if some are better off than I am, I find many are worse, and have 
no call to be discontented.’ Sohe carries her majesty’s mails meekly 
through this world, waits upon port-admirals and captains in his old 
glazed hat, and is as proud of the pennon at the bow of his little boat, 
as if it were flying from the mainmast of a thundering man-of-war. He 
gets two hundred a year for his services, and has an old mother anda 
sister living in England somewhere, who I will wager (though he never, 
I swear, said a word about it) have a good portien of this princely in- 
come. Isit breaking a confidence to tell Lieut. Bundy’s history ? Let 
the motive excuse the deed, It is a good, kind, wholesome, and noble 
character. Why should we keep all our admiration for those who wit 
in this world, as we do, sycophants as we are? When we write a novel, 
our great, stupid Smaginations can go no further than to marry the 
hero to a fortune at the end, and to find out that he is Jord by right. 
Oh, blundering lickspittle morality; And yet I would like to fancy 
some happy retributive Utopia in the peaceful cloudland, where my 
friend the meek lieutenant should find the yards manned of his ship 28 
he went on beard, all the guns firing an enormous salute (only without 
the least noise or vile smell of powder), and he be saluted on the deck 
as Admiral Sir James, or Sir Joseph—ay, or Lord Viscount Bundy, 
knight of all the orders above the sun.”’ 








Fanny Kemsue 1n ENGLAND.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble commenced 8 
new series of Shaksperian readings on Tuesday night at the St. James's 
theatre with 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. There was a crowde 
and fashionable audience. As the play in auestion abounds in poetics! 
passages of the highest beauty, there was a large field for the display 
of those declamatory powers in which Mrs. Fanny Kemble so eminent- 
ly excels. The dialogues between Oberon, King of the Fairies, 20! 
his mischievous good-natured spirit, Puck, were delivered with exqu!- 
site taste and fancy, while, on the other hand, the female characters ° 
Hermia and Helena were finely contrasted, and the more womanly 42 
tender nature of the latter, shadowed forth with delicacy that betray¢ 
the deepest insight into the poet’s meaning, allied to consummate m4s- 
tery of expression. Asa relief to the heroic and poetic elements ° 
the drama, the coarse drolleries of Bottom and his associates, Quince, 
Snug, and Company, were given with such broad and genial humour 
that the laughter of the audience was continually excited. The leng'h 
of the play rendered frequent and serious curtailments essential, but 
these were effected with such judgment that the thread of the narra 
tive and the gist of the dialogue were never enfeebled or obscured. 

A new and interesting feature of last night’s ‘* reading” was Me- 
delssohn’s fairy-like and imaginative music, the whole of which 
introduced in the places indicated by the composer To execute this 
effectively Mr. Mitchell had engaged a band of nearly 50 chosen pe? 
formers, under the direction of Mr. Lucas. The overture, scherzo, 92 
all the important pieces, were played with appropriate spirit, and the 
exhilarating wedding march was honoured with a loud encore. Th? 








pire. Bonaparte the Great used to detest the thinkers, the poets, the 


great satisfaction of all present, on being raised, the face was disclosed 


chorus, about 20 in number, was not so efficient as the orchestra; DU" 
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——. 
as @ morniog and two more evening performas¢ 
Night's Dream were announced, it is worth whie a 
of this department. 
The attention of the a 
In 
seearkable for warmth and discriminatios. 
mer Night’s Dream is likely to prove ove of the mos 
«<-peadings of Shakspeare.”— Times, 5” inst. 








DISMISSAL OF : 
the proceedings in the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Tuesday, the 16th 
inst. The question at issue mode considerable noise. 

Lord Campbell said, this was a motion for a rule to show cause why 
information in the nature of a quo warranto should not be filed 
= Mr. Pollock, calliog upon him to show by what authority he 
rcised the office of Judge of the Liverpool County Court. The 
pe ad of the application was, that when he was appointed to the of- 
oe was not vacant, Mr. Remshay, who formerly filled it, not having 
He roperly removed. The questior for the Court was, whether, on 
“~ sAidavits laid before them, Mr. Ramshay was entitled to question 
legality of his removal by means of a quo warranto against his suc- 
= ny This depended upen the true construction of the 9th and 10th 
gg 96, s. 18, which enacted that it should be lawful for the Lord 
Chancellor, if in the district of the Duchy of Lancaster, for the Chan- 
lor of that Duchy, to remove for inability, or misbehaviour, any 
J e already or hereafter to be appointed. By a formal instrument 
ie the hand of the Earlof Cariisie, who was the Chancellor of the 
oe hy, Mr. Ramshay was dismissed from his office for inability and 
De bavioe? The Court thought this instrument was not absolutely 
conclusive, and that the Chancellor exercised his authority in dismiss- 
“ a judge, subject to the control of this Court, as laid down in the 
i. of the Queen v. Warren, but they could not insist on this docu- 
ment setting out all the proceedings which were instituted previous to 
removal. The Chancellor duly exercised his jurisdiction until the con- 
trary was proved. It was open to Mr. Ramshay to show that he was 
removed without receiving notice of the charges against him, or with- 
out an opportunity of being heard in defence, or that he was dismissed 
on insufficient evidence ; and in such a case the Court was bound to grant 
a rule with the view of his being restored to an office from which he 
had been illegally and improperly removed. But no statements of 
that kind had beeu made, and the Court must assume that the Chancel- 
lor had not acted on sufficient evidence, or exceeded his authority. The 
affidavits seemed to lead to the assumption that the removal was regular 
and justified, and that Mr. Ramshay had shown misconduct, as well as 
inability, in the discharge of his impertant duties It was possible for 
@ man to posses many excellent and amiable qualities in private life, 
and yet to be proved of misconduct and inability in the office of a judge. 
The Court considered a rule ought not to be granted,—Application re- 
fused. 

INDEPENDENCE OF Horace VERNET.—It is reported, on the autho- 
rity of a well-informed person, that the celebrated painter, Horace 
Vernet, received, last week, an invitation to visit the Palace of the 
Tuileries, where he was requested by the Minister of the Interior to 
sketch an heraldic eagle, which the President required as a main em- 
blem for the new arms of France. The answer of the artist was, that 
he could not do it. ‘* Wherefore?’ said the Minister. ‘** Because,” 
replied the painter, ‘‘ the old Imperial eagle is the genuine and the best 
emblem of the new Government” (pointedly alluding to its tyranny). 
We may suppose the answer did not perfectly agree with the Presiden- 
tial purpose. But such a trifle was not the only, nay, the real motive 
of the interview. The Minister had something more important to com- 
municate to the visitor. It is well known that Horace Vernet exhibi- 
ted, last year, an equestrian portrait of the President, plainly attired 
asa General of the National Guard, and surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
anil the cohort of which General Changarnier, who is now exiled, is 
most conspicuous. The momentous question was, then, to ask the 
painter whether he would make some alterations in the aforesaid paint- 

ing, that is to say, both to endow the President with the insignia of a 
thorough-bred General of the army, and brush out the untoward por- 
trait of General Changarnier. This plan the artist did not relish bet- 
ter than the first, and he declined, once more, to comply with the child- 
ish vanity of the resident. The chastisement very soon followed.— 
Horace Vernet, who had for twenty years past acted as a chef de ba 


Fm in the National Guard, has not been re-appointed by the Presi- 


against 








Earruquaxe at BounpEaux.—The Courrier dela Gironde, of the 
26th ult., states that shock of an earthquake was felt at Bordeaux, at a 
quarter past two in the morning of that day. It lasted from seven to 
eight seconds. Persons who were in bed fancied that some heavily 
ladea waggons were going along the streets, or that a heavy piece of 
furniture was being pulled about over their heads. The shock was 
preceded by a kind of detonation ; two distinct oscillations were felt at 
about three seconds interval ; the direction appeared to be from south 
to north. The degree of violence of the shock varied in the different 
quarters of the city, it was more felt in the high houses. On the side of 
the Quinconces it was felt very severely; the pictures hanging on 
the walls were agitated ; light articles of furniture were thrown down; 
and windows were broken. In some of the Churches the painted glass 
windows flew in pieces; the Church of Saint Pierre and the Cathedral 
suffered most severely in this way. Persons who happened to be in the 
streets at the time were seized with the greatest alarm ; they suddenly 
felt the ground trembie under their feet. The sky at the time was of 
adark reddish colour, as if from the effect of a tremendous fire ata 
distance. In the country the cattle in the fields partook of the general 

alarm and uttered moans and cries. From accounts received at Bour- 
deaux, and from other parts of the Gironde, it appears that the shock 
was general throughout the whole department. At Libourne, the people 
Were awoke by a violent shock ; at La Sauve, the shock was very se- 
vere, and several | ouses were damaged; at Gradignan, the same phe- 
nennean was felt; everything appeared to be dancing about in the 

ouses, 


Encusnh Lecat Costs.—The costs of the lengthened inquiry re- 
Specting the sanity of Mrs. Cumming, which has lasted «bout three 
Weeks, will amount to a sum which is, we believe, almost unprecedented 
in Investigations of this nature. No expense and pains have been spared 
by those to whom the getting up of the defence had been entrusted. Mr. 
Serg’t. Wilkins receives twenty guineasaday, besides the consultation 
fee of five guineas; and Mr. James ten guineas a day in addition to the 
Consultation fee; while no fewer than eighty witnesses were summoned 
for the defence. among whom the physicians and medical practitioners 
Who were called in to depose to the sanity of Mrs. Cumming figure most 
conspicuously. The doctors’ fees alone on each side constitute a costly 
item, inasmuch as the valuable opinion in cases of lunacy of Sir A. 

orrison, Dr. Munro, Dr. Forbes Winslow, and other physicians of 
—— eminence, are not attainable without a fee of fifty guineas. The 
ee on the side of the commission have been on a corresponding 
the nmene fees having been given to Sir Frederick Thesiger and 
the eo counsel employed to demonstrate the mental unsoundness of 
jury a anate lady. To these must be added the sum paid to the 
traneerite the short-hand writer's notes, which were taken in full, and 

ates ed each day for the use of counsel; hire of room and hotel 
ough jen Eyre Arms Tavern, and numerous other items, which, 
sent in . cult of enumeration, will surely be found in the bill of costs 
Commigg;., the solicitors of either party. The expense of the former 

" present eee some years since, was small compared with that of 
ada nt Investigation, which is estimated at between 300/. and 400/. 
travagant ® property involved is altogether disproportioned to this ex- 

o ingul outlay, and the lawyers at least will reap @ rich harvest by 

Qry.—London Paper, 25th ult. 
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THE 
containg BALMER IN NEED OF EMBALMING —Last week’s obituary 


annal anuee of a certain celebrity in a sombre way, that of M. 
singular = inventor of the new embalming system. His career was & 
at taste = Apprenticed to an apothecary in early life, he imbibed 
Sequentl; or, and acquired that knowledge of, chemistry, which sub- 
Century v proves 80 serviceable tohim. At the commencement of the 
Qa short ‘i conscription forcibly took him from his favourite studies. 
army in seme he became attached to the medical corps of the French 
Poleon against Po and was present at some of the great battles of Na- 
Staff in the ~. Prussia and Austria, and formed part of the medical 
» he was > oma campaign. In the disastrous retreat which follow- 
in making hi en prisoner at Wilna; but on four occasions succeeded 
adventures re escape, and was as often recaptured. After a thousand 
is acquire Y flood and field, in 1815 he returned to France, where 
macy, and oe soon obtained for him a place at the School of Phar- 
Owever onan several curious discoveries in chemistry, which, 
Procured hi the ye mene of @ prize at the Académie des Sciences, 
- UM no real advantage ; until his great discovery of embalm- 


Among the many Celebrites whose re- 
turn to our native dust was delayed for afew years by Gannal’s pro- 


udience was undimiyished throughout, and ee cess, the only one exposed r the eyes the multitude pee te heroic 

th ts of fanny Kemble was equally | Archbishop of Paris, whose death—one of the noblest in all history— 
aon Rempentes tyne We ote Ser On'the whole A Midsum- | it will be pe os tcok place at the barricades of June, 1848. That 
t attractive of the | specimen of Gannal’s art gave by no means a favourable idea of the 


process, for the fine placid teatures of the prelate were swollen to a de- 


| gree of distortion, and the holy calmness of death was altogether 


| 


Mr. Ramsuay.—-The following is a brief report of | destroyed.—Paris letter, 5th inst. 





Deatu or A Fox 1n A DrawinG-Room.—A recent meet of the Old 
Berkshire Hounds was at Kingston Inn, near Farringdon, when Rey- 
nard soon broke from acovert in the neighbourhood and led the hounds 
ata rattling pace to the coverts of Tubney, Appleton, and Besselsligh. 
At the latter place the sly ’un made a double, and went back to Tub- 
ney, traversing nearly the same ground again, and eventually retraced 
his steps to Besselsleigh, but on arriving at tbat village and finding 
himself very hard pressed, he made a dash at the drawing room win- 
dow of the mansion of the Rev. Dr. Foulkes, Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and bolted through the glass to the no small consternation of 
the worthy doctor’s domestics, followed by two or three hounds close 
upon his heels, and finally sought shelter under the sofa; this proved 
of no avail, the hounds waiving the etiquette of an introduction, dashed 
also through the window, and in a few seconds poor Reynard was com- 
pletely run down and killed under the sofa. The run occupied 
upwards of au hour and ahalf. The huntsman and one of the whips 
were near at hand, and saved considerable confusion by whipping off 
the other hounds, which were equally eager to gain admittance to the 
drawing-room. The worthy master of the hounds, James Morrell, jun. 
Esq., has resolved upon making a present of the brush to the learned 
doctor, as a memento of the novel circumstance. 





THe Hicn Cuvurcnu Pouicy.—The. clergyman and congregation of 
the English chapel at Rome have repudiated the authority of their own 
Protestant Bishop, on the ground that the Pope, as Bishop of Rome, is 
sole ordinary of all episcopal churches in that diocese. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Gibraltar is disowned ; but it does not appear that 
the authority of the Pope has been formally acknowledged. These poor 
people, therefore, for the present are stripped of the benefit of episco- 
pal superintendence and favour. They are hanging in mid-air between 
the two churches. The principal agent in the perpetration of his scan- 
dal we understand to have been no less a personage than the Right 
Honourable Dr. Nichol, lately a member of Sir Robert Peel’s Adminis- 
tration.— Daily News, Jan, 21st. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 170. sy W. W. 
BLACK, 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 169, 


White. Black. 
1. BtoRSch. R tks B. (4) 
2. Qtks Bch Kt tks Q, 
38. Rw Q5ch K ths R. 
4. KR to Kt 5 checkmate 


| 
‘ 

| 
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L ; (*) Ktto Kt5. 
2 Rtks KtKeh. K to B 3. 
3. Q tks R ch. Kt tks Q. 
4 


. Ktto K 7 checkmate. 
—_—_»____. 


THE Queen or Spain.—The particulars relating to the attempted 
assassination of her Majesty Isabella IL. are as follows :—- 

On the morning of the 21 instant a great crowd surrounded the vi- 
cinity of the palace, to witness the procession of the Queen to the 
church of Atocha. Troops were drawn up on both sides of the way b 
which the Queen was to proceed, and the windows were filled with ele- 
gantly dressed women. At eleven o'clock the Queen, holding the Prin- 
cess Royal in her arms, and accompanied by the King and all the Royal 
Family, proceeded from her apartment to the royal chapel to hear mass. 
She was returning from the chapel to her apartment at a quarter to 
one, with the royal infant still in her arms, previous to her proceeding 
to the church of Atocha, when she was accosted by a man dressed as 
an ecclesiastic. This man, who had formerly been a monk, affected to 
offer @ petition to the Queen, and according to Spanish ceremony put 
his knee to the ground. As the Queen was in the act of graciously 
taking the paper he struck her in the side with a dagger, and was 
driwing back to make a second blow, when Count Pano-Hermosa and 
a halbardier threw themselves on the assassin, and in the struggle the 
Count received a wound on the cheek, The assassin on being arrested 
expressed no sign of regret, exclaiming,” What about myself! I have 
killed her.”” The Queen, on receiving the blow, only cried out ‘* Save 
my child.” 

The assassin’s name is Merino, and is said to be a relation of the 
sanguinary curé of the same name. He is a man of apparently 60 years 
of age. His look is that of cold-blooded ferocity and gloomy fanaticism. 
He is said to have been once engaged in a conspiracy to assassinate 
Ferdinand VII , and was compromised in another conspiracy to murder 
the Queen Mother and Narvaez in 1844. While stabbing the Queen 
he exclaimed ‘* Toma, eres muerta” (hold, you aredead.) Since then 
he has been heard to exclaim, with an air of triumph, “ Oh! if she is 
not dead, she will de.” Some have fancied that the dagger might have 
been poisoned, but nothing has been found calculated to conftrm the 
suspicion, for the Queen has continued to goon well. The following 
are the terms of the dispatch received by the French Minister for For- 
eign Affairs from the Ambassador at Madrid:—* While leaving her 
palace to go to the church of Atocha, the Queen, surrounded by all her 
Court, was wounded in the side with a dagger by a curé, who has been 
arrested, The wound is not believed to be dangerous, and the Queen 
exhibits great courage. Soiicitude and anxiety are generally felt.” 

The ceremony which was to take place was suspended, and as soon 
as the intelligence arrived at the church of Atocha, the diplomatic 
corps, headed by General Aupick, the French Minister, and dignitaries 
of the State who were waiting there for her Majesty, hastened to the 
palace to felicitate her on her escape. 





New Dovsie-Barre_itep RirLe—We have seen a letter from an 
officer of the Artillery at the Cape of Good Hope, giving an account of 
a double: barrelled rifle, which seems to eclipse every projectile of the 
kind hitherto offered to public notice. According to the writer, the 
rifle has ranged (with a false sight) two thousand and twenty-four 
yards. He has himself, with a Minie bullet, shot with precision at 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred yards! here can be no mistake 
about these facts, for we have seen the letter—that of an officer well 
known to us personally—in which he gives an order for the immediate 
supply of another such rifle—U. S. Gazette. 





Aw UnreasonaBLE Proposan.—An Irish labourer, who was in the 





employment of an English gentleman, residing in Ireland, was on one 
occasion about going to a fair, held annually at a neighbouring village, 


es of 4 Midsummer | ing by means of an arsenical preparation, which in a few years made | when his master endeavoured to dissuade him from his design ** You 
ddiog to,the strength | him master of a large fortune. 


always,” said he, *‘come back with @ broken head; now, stay at home 
to-day, Darby, and I’!! give you five shillings.” ‘* 1’m forever and all 
obliged to your honour,’ replied Darby, ** Dut does it stand to rason,” 
added he, flourishing his shillelagh over his head, ‘* does it stand to 
rason, that I'd take five shillings fur the grate bating I’m to get to-day ?” 





RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experience and ability in tuition, is desirous of a 
first class engagement, wiih the Usual Lranches of a sulid and polite education. The 
advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing and Vrawing. She is proficient in the above 
accowplishments, and can furnish must satisfictory references, Au emolumeat of from £00, 
tw 600 dolia:s per scholastic year wil be expecied, 
Address F. 4. CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 


PHILLI’S’ PATENT PIRE ANNIH(LATOR. 


‘S‘HRE AMERICAN FIRE ANNIHILATOR COMPANY are now prepared to dispose 
4 of Terrivorial Kigh's tur States and Counties, and to reacive orders fur Macitiaes and 
Charges. 
‘he Annibilators now mace by the Company are equal in every respect to the English, 
being made under the direction of Mr. rm LLIPS timeeif, 
The Machiues vary in size, and numbered from | to 5—the price varying from $10 to $25. 
Urders received, and any further isformation given at the office of ihe Company, No. 4, 
vewe streei, New York. P.T. BAKNUM, General Manayer. 
feb. 282—4L. 








TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 


‘THE most extraoruvinary and inexplicable phenomena that the bietory of the human race 
has yet produced, cen be seen for afew weeks at the large Exbibuion room of the So- 
ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-sireet. They were recently iaken trom a 
newly discovered and idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious Veneration distinct and secluded as a caste of their priesthood, and employed 
as Mimes and Bucbanals in their Payan ce:emonies and worsbip. 

They are male and female, ‘Che latter measures 29 1-2 inches in height, weighing 17 ibs., 
the former is 33 iacnes hign, and weiyhe 20 ivs. 

From repeated anu careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be 12 or 
13 years of age; the younger about 10 years. 

‘They differ altogether from examples of the dwarf kind and from children ; affording com 
plete and undeniable Ulus'ration of « Pigmean variety of the Human Kace ! 

Tickets of Admission, 25 cents —Chiarea usder ) years balt price, 


Season Tickets, $4 
Doors open each day frum 11 until 1, and from 7 unti: 9 o’cluck. jan3—3n.. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred voiumes have been added to the Library since 
Lhe publication of the recent catalogue, i cluding much of the better literature + fthe 
Gay aud many standard works, in various languages. The Reading und News Rocw.s are 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and altreciive serials of Europe and Au.«ri€a, 
and offer an agreeable resort Ubrough the day and evening. 
Access to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can ve introduced by Subsciibers, 





A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has taken the iigh- 
est honvuss tn Matbem tics and Natural Pbilosopby is desirous of oblaining w riiu cin 
as teacher of those sciences in a College or High Schou). 

Reference is permitt -d t» the Rev. Dr. McCaul, Presideut of the University of Torouto, 
and to J. B. Cherrimao, Esq., Dep. Professor of Mathematics. Addrese, | pestage paiv | .o 
L. M. N, Bux No. 60 Poust-ottice, Toronto, 


ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS. 


NEW and Elegant edition, with a splendid portrait. Price $i. 
ments of Thought,to maich, 75 cents. Allyu’s Ritual of Freemasonry, $ . 





Isaac Taylor's Ele- 
Just pub- 


hsned. By remitting, the books will be sent by mail, or as directed, lo any pert of the 
United States or Canada. ‘ 
feb7—0t. W. GOWANS, No. 176 Fulton st., New-York 





A NEW DOMESTIC TALE. 
D. APPLETON & CO.. PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


fi {SCsREr CECIL; or, 1 Can because I Ought. By Cousin Kate. 1 vol. i2mo. Pe 
A per cover, 50 cents; clota, 75 cents 

This is a tale of unusual interest. It delineates some of the finest traits of charactes, and 
is written in @ pure aud gracetul style, and abounds iu pussages of decp and keen emotiva. 

NEARLY READY. 

HEARTS UNVEILED; or, | Knew You Would Like Him. By Sarah E. Saymore 
1 vol, 12mo., 

THE USES OF SUNSHINE. By 8.M., the author of ‘‘ The Maiden Aunt,” ete., ete., 
1 vol, L2me. 

JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SUMMER TOUR: For the Children of a Village 
School, By the author of ** Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” ete. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, Exemplary for Acts of Piety and Virtue. By Julia 
Kavanaugh, author ot ‘ Nathulie,” etc. 

HOME IS HOME. A Domestic Tale, 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 65; paper 50 cents. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND, of Sunnyside,— 
Written by Herself. s2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

ROSE DOUGLAGs por Phe Autobiography of a Clergyman’s Daughier. 1 vol, 12mo- 
Peper, 50 cents: eloth, 75 cents. ‘ 

SUNBEAMS AND SHADOWS; or, Buds and Blossoms. By George A. Hulse. I2mo, 
Paper, 50 cen's; cloth, 75 cents. 





ADRIAN; or, The Clouds of the Mind. A Romance, by G, P. R. James and Maunsel B 
Field, Esqs. l2mo. Civth, $1. 


THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC., 
D. Appleton & Co. Publisi this week— 


THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC; Being the result of a survey for a railroad to 
connect the Allantic and Pacihe Oceans made by the Scientitic Commission under the di- 
rection of Major J. G. Baroard, U. 5. Engineer, with a resume of the Gevlogy, Ciimate, Lo- 
cal Geograply, Productive Inoustry, Fauna ana Fiora of that Region. liiustrated with 
numerous Mapsand Kugraviogs, vy J.J. Williams, Principal Assistant Engineer. 2 vols. 
8vo. Price $3 50. 

This very comprehensive work is a narrative of the survey across the Isthmus of Tebu- 
antepec and a correct account of the resulls obtained ,withent any gratuitous opinions with 
regard to the project of a railroad across Lt, Or ite relaiion to other routes, Lt abounds with 
interesling setails of the geviogy, Climate, and productions ot the Istumus, with graphic and 
lively skeiches of tve character, customs and habitations of the people. Liiu: trated with 
numervus and taithfal representations of the natural scevery of tbe country, 

D. A. & Co, have recently published— 


NICARAGUA: its People, Scenety, Monuments, and the proposed Inter-Oceanie Canal, 
with numervus original maps and ilustratious. By E.G. Squire, late Cuarge d’ Affairs of 
the United States iu tue Kepubsic of Central America. 2 vois.870., clutn. Price $5. 





GEO. P. PUTNAM, 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS— 


1. PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY—The Fourth Volume--Comprising THE 
WORLD HEKE ANU THERE, or Travellers’ Notes. From the * Housenold W ode,” 
edited by Charlies Dickens, Price 25 cenis. ° 


Il. A BUCKEYE ASROAD; Or, Wauderings ia Europe and in the Orient. By Samuel 
S. Cox. With Illustrations. i2mo.cloth, $1 25, 


Ill PRAIRIE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE; Or, the California and Oregan Treil 
By Francis Parkman, Jun. ‘Laird Edition, with Lilus.rations. 1L2mo, cloth. ; 

1V. 1830-1851: BUPPLEMENT TO THE WORLD'S FROGRESS. Edited by George 
P. Putnam. ” 

V. A JOURNEY TO ICELAND: And Travels in Sweden and Norway. Translated 
from tae Germen of Ida Pfeifer, By Charlo\te Fenimore Cooper uf 


VI. THE SHIEL": A Narrative. By Miss Cooper, author of ‘* Rural Hours.” 
VII. QUEECHY. By theauthor of “ The Wide. Wide World.” 


unifurm with * Swallow Barn.” 


IK. MARVSL’S WORKS, 
: TENTH THOUSAND (IN SIX WEEKS.) 
DREAM LIFE, A Fable of the Seasons—By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. i2mo. 
SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or a Book of the Heart.—By Ik. Marvel. 
12mo, Do, do.,in | voi. 8vo.. with 25 [llustravions by Dariey. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 
FRESH GLEANINGS; or, a New Sheaffrom the oid Fields of Continental Esrope.— 
By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. Lémo, 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE BATTLE SUMMER. Being Transcripts fron Personal Obeervation in’ Parie du- 
ring the year 1848.—By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE LORGNEITE; or, Studies of the Town —By Ik. Marvel. 2 vols. 12mo, 


1 vol. 





HEADLEY’S NEW WORK. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 
THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, from Marengo to Waterloo, By J. T. Headley 
1 vol. Léa Pubiished by , 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau-st, New York. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 407.—12} cts, 
Life of Jean Lafitte.— United Service Vagazine. 

Our Society at C awford.—Household Words. 

Physivgnumy.— Quarterly Review. 

The ladian Fight —United Service Magazine. 

Adveniure at tbe Bartle of Salamanca — Do. 

The Two Usefal Wives,— British Journal. 

Miss Mitford’s Recollections of a Lisrary Life. —Spectator, 

. Longfellow’s ** Golden Legend.” —-dtheneum, 


With Poetry, Suort Articces, avd NoTices or New Books, 
{@ Published weekly at Six Dollarea yearby E, LITTELL & CO, Boston. 


CO ES: Ore CORO 


WASHINGTON, 27 Dec., 1815 


Of ail the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Euro 
qud io thiscountry, this has appe ured lo me the inost useful It contains indeed the ex 21 
Gen only of the current literature of the English language, but this by its i nmense ad 
ard compreleusion, includes a portraiture of the buuman mind in the wot expansion of 


the present age, 
PostaGk FRee.—To al! subscribers within 1590 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 


the office of publication at Bos'on, he sum of Six Dollars, we will conticue the work beyoad 
the year, as long aa shall ve equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually car. ying out 
te plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postace Free; placing our distant subscrib- 
= on the same footing as hose Dearer to us; and making the whvule country our neighbor- 
noo 


We hope for such future change in the law, or in the interpretation thereof, as will ena- 





ble us to make this vffer to subscribers at any distance, 


VILL. HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON. By J.P. Kennedy. Revised, Illustrated Edition, “ 


108, 


Zhe Alvion. 


February 28 





——— 
——$_ 








REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
peers on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which will be cashed at Awy Bang 
in THe Unsirep Kincpom; 
Aleo Packaces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Auwv Paat avert, b 
. wae and EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransatLantic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Gmail parcels will be received tll 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing 
vo Evevrr. Apll 


IRCULAR NOT6S AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in 
Europe. he.—Ulrenler asees (at Seo caee of ae ant spweres,) uae uamnae of Credit 
le at all the principal cities o rope, &c., are issued on application, by 
eague P ’ Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 


of BVERY STEAMER 
lyr. 








» Payable a Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyons, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Lucca, Rome, 

Athens, Dasseldorf. London, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 
Berne. Frankfort, Malta. Sienaa, 
Bordeaux, ; Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 

Boul ‘gee, Geneva, Milan, Toulon, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Moscow, Venice, 
Brusee Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 

Bertin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Coogne, ascipsic, Pau, Zurich. janl7—t. 

HARPS. 


¥. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
f * Double Aoten thoee Warerooms 295 Broadway. 


v elegant collection he has for com v in styleand finish. From 
fon Ee eS 
mec su prove- 
moenis as wore | for entovmmin of eluate, in thiscourtry. A list of prices aad 
descriptions can recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, uc. Music for the Harp 
By DL ep ha ty Gh — ee Orders for any piece cb 
be and received, if not on band, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HiS INSTITUTION offérs the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies wiil hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of ple fet 
premium, or at any future poses to borrow upon interest to the extent of ene half of the 
acnual pagment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be roquieed to be lodged with the soclety, es each 
a od euetione his policy and demand of the S mmediaté payment 

e assured can at any time present icy mi of the Society an i 
of ene half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kenvaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8S. Walker, G. Fuller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal Rev. J. Flanagan. ’ 

T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. 8. Cunard, J. Trewain, H. Pryor. 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

St. John, N. B. R. F. Hazen, WY Wright, B. Allison, Hon J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Bt Joba's, Newtomnatand {HW Mere gto, Msi Noe Noe 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R,. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—Monrrea. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARHANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very dist! 

guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimo of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

STmmoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Soclens, &e. 

“T bave carefully exami andin many cases SS the icine which you pre- 

ms, and am happy to bear my testimony in iis favour. 
“1t has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


perient. 
“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartice are generally obnoxious to 
culldren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
gots Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
one. To persons Vv’ or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The | apn Bae: which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
6 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
” 8 GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
‘New York, March lst, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and seld wholesale and by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 

ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also tor sale at 11@ Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 

way, Ni) William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore et, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 

Ghesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 

hp" 40 Cunal si., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 
unes 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


JPOR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Many years of trial, instead of impairing the public confide ce in this medicine, has won 
fw tian apors:iati a ani notoristy by far excee ling the most sanguine expectativns of its 
friends Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit couferred on thou- 
sands of sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputition itenjoys. Whiie many infe- 
elur remedies thrust upon the community, have failed and been discarded. this has gained 
feiends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted t.ey can never forget, and produced 
cures ‘00 nuwerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While itis a fraud on the public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
stil there is abundant proof that the Saar Pectoral does not only as a general thing, but 
almost invariably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and better known, this medicine has gradually become 
the reliance of the afflicted, from th~ pg-cubia of the American p t, to the pal 
of European kings. Throuzhou! this entire country, in every State, city, and indeed almost 
every hamlet it coniains, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy ex'ant for diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, and in many foreizn countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by their most intelligent Physicians. in Grea. Britain, france and Germany, where the 
medical sciences have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
iw constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Houses, Public [nscitutions, and in domestic 

oe, as the surest remedy their attending ee ee = can employ for the most dangerous 
affections of the lungs Also in milder cases. and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tud tocure. In fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from 
pareais who have found it efficacious in cases particu arly incidental to childhood. 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a practical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his own eye, with invariabie accnracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 

8 consequently can be relied on as genuine without adulterati 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a mediciue of such intrinsic 
superiority and worth as should commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 
8 and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved itself to be; 
aud trust by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform strength to afford Phy 
siclans, a new agent on which they can rcly for the best resulis, and the afflicted with a re- 
medy that will do for them all that medicine can do, 

Prepared and Sold b JAMES C. AYER, 

Sold by Druggisis everywhere. Practical and Analytical Chemist Lowell, Mass. 

roe LIVERPOUL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
James West.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europ» positively on Sat- 
urday, March 6th, 1852, at l2 o'clock, M.,from her berth at the tvot of Uanal street. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pags through the Post Office 

For freight or passage, having unequalled acc 1 











ions for eleg or comfort 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 
The Steamer ARCTIC, will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail On the 20th of March. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Doliars. 
Pap UP CAPITAL... .0000s000.++00++4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
mais Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified y | holding 








the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, and 
esitic all losses. f 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Cottenet, Deputy Chairman. 
Geo. Barcuay, Mortimer LivincsTon, Josernu GaILLarD, Jr. 


Rovar Puevrs, Conrap W. Fazer, Ep. f. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WituruaM 8. Wermore. 


Resident Secretary, ALTRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WItutaM Nico, Chairman, 
Joseru CuristorpHer Ewart, Josern Horney, Depaty Chairman. 


Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, | William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
Thos, Stuart Uladstone, John Marriou, George Grant, 


Eoaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, 
Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 
Herman Stelterfoht, John Swainsun. 
Swinton Bout, Secretary, 


BIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WicctaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman. 
Georce Freperick YouNnG,M P., Deputy Chairman. 


Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. | Hon. F. Ponsunby, t William Brown. M.P. 
John Ranking, Matthew Forster M, P. | Jumes M. Rosscter, 
Frederick Harrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
Swinton Boult, Ross D. Mangies, M. P: 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Scerctary, 


Lewin Mostey, 





THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES On Lives, whether single or joint 
T wsell A ties, to i Reversions,and to transactall business in which the vie of 





pure! 
Life te concerned. 
es have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
led, from its small expenditure, and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
4, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of intereat at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
be any regard to 7 4 admit a : ts nal! bitched b 
n exact statement of its recer ~ mee annually pul the Compan: d 
frwarded wo a!) who may be intoreste . d oo 7 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it tnvestsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which ia yearly 
sem out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which|and this is 
nearly . gemary instance] neither Great Britain nor the oeighbouring States can fairly offer 
compet on. 

To parties who may etany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ent of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Polieies payable at death fairly pad an of 
the value of such payments as they may heve made, and it further en to purchase 

for an equitabi ideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 

Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly d 
policy holders thus ps red. 5 SRR ae 


A peculiar feature of the Company ie that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 








“ ly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. ALESR WILEY § 0 oun street, N.Y. 
we 2100 on & Single Life, To Assure £100 on 8 Single Life, uly 1 BARING, BRULHERS, & CO, London. 
ithpartinpation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Annual | Ht Yeer ; HE ROYAL MAITLST EAMER MERLIN, Capt. 
Age. | preminss| es l eremius| Age. pane y Bi mng paanerty T and St. Thomason Monday, 8th March, at nooh. aoe Cape, eee eenee 
a se ¢ 1 r ‘ & . > - s. d. 8. 2 «. d.| She has excelent accommodations tor passengers. 
25 22 9/11 1 On 2 ps) 1 is 4 H ip t ° H " Do “7 d eee Ten agsiteesseseetesseeseee O35 
=~ 2 2 3 1 ; 2 ° 12 10 Se a3 3 a eS a ; fe t) he he eager «- 70 
835 ol 93 35 Phere is ® requier Mail communication betw omas 
7 7 SS PAB OB. lands, Havana, Vere Cruz, Venezuela, &c. alia Se Wet tals 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 


The weaiieg prtneietes of this Office are, Moderate and Fquitable Rates of premium for 
each class of —Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

Wita this view ar annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, end a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three Pingo 
The Losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
=ge the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal f Why, Seen, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinne H. 
Halifax, N.S. { eg ’ near, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. Joha, N. B. f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. 5 Qaee Sen. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 


Charlottetowa, P. E. Is- { 
land F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W.G ll, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo ties, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND usIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
aND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
< 
CAPITAL, ascones e. $2,500,000. 
Lmpowered by Act ef Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WIDow snp THE OnPHax.” 

T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 

° 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
G Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 


John J. Palmer, feanieg C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum. 


Samuel S. Howland, 


Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook 


J 
Soares Barclay, 
X Joseph Gaillard, Jr 





Aquila G. Stoui, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 

Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 
Benjamin Seaver, 
ay arichem, ne 
» A. Grattan, H. B.M. 
Willlam Elliott. Guat 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal exuminers, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and ef Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors us trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
Pe A days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

arties hereafter assured wr | so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


Socege M. Thacher, 
Israel) Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article spesk for 
themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale. 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation fur removinz Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, aod also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair, itis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and F:x- 
ternal Inflammation, It is keptin the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For these encrustations 
which so we voce | = the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
thé Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Tes imonials forwarded to Progessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of is wondertul effects. Lastly, itis the cheapest as 
well as the only relia»le preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
a er ¥ the Principal Merchants and Drugyists throughout the U States and Canada. 
il—iyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACEBSTS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year, 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 





Stips Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of sailing trom 

New York. onden, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8,Apl29Aug19Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberland, Lord, |i 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 Mar. Il, July Md Oct. 21 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 
Victoria, hampion; Feb. 19, June}0, Sept. 3) | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. i4 Arril22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 8, July 8 Oct. 28; May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov.11| May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 

Ame. Eagle, Doane, | Aprili5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi; - 
—_ Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores. &c., are of the best poms} 


on. 
The price of cabin \s now fixed at $75, outw: 
and liquors. Watthecthe on nod Lo pdlny aden ge Son ~~ for each adult, withoU wines 


w 8 reap e 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed deavenee. “Ap: 














jes of Rates, fo’ma ol proposal, and aii otheri 
oan nformation may be obtained at the Head 


"The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, 88 Broadway, 





THOMAS: 
88 King Street, Ba ailion, 9:h April 1350 ay ae ras 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN YEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerfd now 


Steamship > 
“GLASGOW,” 
1962 T ons, and 4(0 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers,) Commande, 
is appointed to sail from New York direw for Glasgow, on Tuesday, the 9th of Marsh next, 
at [2 o'clock noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
- ° Second do ) Piny-Ave do. 


No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines cr liquors, which will be supplied om board 
at moderate prices. 


Carries a surgeon. For Freight o Passage apply to 


New York, Jj. McSYMON, 
August, 1851 33 Broedway 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attentiog to reporte of the Ship being full, 


but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





= Syenen ANS nosts aap | | MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
ew York an verpool, direct; etween Boston snd Liverpool, calling at Hab, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 

Captains, 


Captains. 
APODIS, .cccccccccsccccccccecoces Perele..ccccccccccccccrscccccces 





Afric... ccccccccccccccececcccsecee +A. Ryrie| Asia... setccceceseeseeeO. B. BE. Judking 
BBFORR. occ ccccccccccccccccescccce Des Be Ath | MIREMBccccccccccccceccesvcccgesccecds MED 
A eovccrecceccccosscccccoee Nt, SNAMNOD | COMRAA.....ececeeccccseeeeses Wm. Harrison 

Cambria..cs.cccceccceccccecssesseeed. LUGE 


These vessels carry 8 clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red en 


port 
From 
AmMerics.......20000000+ BOSON... ss ececceeess ++» WEANOSAAY..c000+-05-Feb. 4a 1852, 
Niagara,...esceecseeeees NOW YOrK.....+000+ e000 WEdN@SdBY,.0ee---00-Feb. bith =“ 
TaeeBBan++0seseee see eee BOOS epeccceceosscnnes Ht GEE scoscocscnan nee 
Cc B.ccececeee: eecsee- NOW YORK, cee: cesceees WOGNOSUBY...+.00000-Feb. 25th 
Cambria....... -00+2++.BOSiOM.....00+ .». Wednesday......++0+-Mar. 3d 
AfPiCO.. oes ceeeeeeseee es NOW VOrK,.coeccee: sees WEGNEREAY. c0+. .+60- Maur. 20th 
AMCTICA, ..400.0000+00e+ BOSLOM..cecceeeceeees:+ » WOdDCBUBY..00.-..++-Mar. 17th 
ABIB. . cc ccceeececcscee ees NOW WOrK..cececeessees WOGDCSURY.oe+0+++0++Mar, 26th 
«-§120 


Passage from New York or — to Lavqypect ts Cape. penpenncetes 
Berths not secured until paid for. 










teeaeet 





Freigl ¢ will be charged ons beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on > 
All and must pass through the Post Orrics. 


Letters Newspapers 
For freight or passage, apply to 


Drgash, Gennenont other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Britie® 
goods. rough bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


E. CUNARD, 
38 B 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 





The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC ° ++ee-Capt. West, 
PACIFIC. -Capt. Nye, 
rye ttt ° ; bay Luce. 


BALTIC.. - Capt. 
ADRIATIC ......ccecseccsecccesecseceeee seececeeesees Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government eervice, every care 
bas been taken in their construction, as aleo in their Engines, to ensure stren th and speed, 
and their accemmmodations for p gers are qualied for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex- 
tra size state roows $300; in second eabin, $70); from Liverpoolte New York, £30 and £220, 
Ab experieaced surgeon will be attached te each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 










































From New York. From Liverpool 
Wednesday December,. 1th, 1801. 
Saturday. - December Wednesday « 
Saturday. Wednesdey Tih, 1852, 
Saturvay. Wednesday sa 
Saturday. Wednesday « 
Saturday . Wednesday e 
-Saturday. Wednesday - 
Saturday . Wedneeday. - 
Saturday. Wedneeday. sa 
Saturday . Wednesday. be 
Saturday . ad 
Saturday. a 
Saturday * 
Saurday. bed 
Saturday “ 
Saturday, « 
Saturday, e 
Saturday. Wednesday....Auge - 
Saturday. Wednesday.... August -25th, “ 
Saturday. Wednesday,,..September....... 8th * 
Saturday. Wednesday... September.,......02d, “ 
Saturday... 2d, Wednesday....October.......-...6th, © 
Saturday. Wednesday.,..October...+++....20th, “ 
Saturday......October........50th, Wednesday.... November.........3d, * 
Saturday, -November.....13th, “ Wedneeday....November..,.....17th, @ 
Saturday. -November....27th, ‘* Wednesday....December........ lst, 
Saturday. December....11th, ‘ Wedneeday....December...... 15th, “ 
Saturday......December....25th, ‘ Wednesday.... December ...... 20th, “ 


For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 6 Rue Notre Dames des Vietoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre, 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
etry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, aud the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiag daye— 

Leave New York. Leave Flavre. 
Franklin..... aturdey........ Jan. 17) Franklin.... Wednesday........February 13 








Humboldt eoee Feb. 14) Humboldt coe Marca vv 
Franklin cece March 13, Franklin ove April 14 
Humboldt cove April 10|Humboldt ovce Mey 2 
Franklin cove May 8| Franklin © ee June + 
Humboldt ove June 6|Humboldt cose July 7 
Franklin sees July 3 Franklin sees Avg. 4 
Humboldt sees July 3)| Humboldt sees Sept 1 
Franklin coos Aug. 28|Franklin oes Sept. 2 
Humboldt eoee Sept. 25 Humboldt cece Oct. 27 
Franklin ecco Oct. 23/ Franklin ecee Nov, 4 
Humboldt eece Nov. 20 Humboldt cove Dec. 22 
Franklia © oe Dec. 13 Frauklin cove Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expresely for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, se 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any veseels afioat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 


Stoppin, ai Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to Lenton, advantages over any other line in the economy of beth time money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .....- -- 8120 


From Havre or Southampton to Now York. sssseccescesccccccscscccccescesh, £08 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage. apply to, 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Hevre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 

jan 24—ly 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEEBTS 

4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the let, llth, and 26th of every month, the 

ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb.....++0++-CrOpper.esseeeeM July 1...Nov. 1/Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 18 
Constellation. Allen,..... socckbocooce cokhle : vi 
Yorkshire... . -Shearman. } 





Isnac Wright. 
Waterloo .... 
Montezuma 
Columbia.. 
Underwrite 
Manhattan. 
New York. 
West Point 


une 1...0et 1 
eoveelG..... 16....+0018 





5|Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. J 
ee ES 
seer ertBeees se Qbecercee 
Fidelia..... --Apr 1... Aug 1...Dec b 
These 6 a ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 6% 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort uné 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puot 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passage to Liverpool......-.scesseeee- B75 
seg MLO New York ......ccsesceevees 

Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constelletion, and Underwriter, 

KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 

A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ehips Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelts 

Isaac Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & GO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


6 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York om u 
let of each month, as follows :— 











8T. DENIS wri’ i Be ieth 

: Bt JANUATY....ceeeeees th Febru: 

Foliansbee, master, ; st May... se cecscccces ; 16th — 
lst September.... .... (16th October, 


8T. NICHOLAS, 


let February .....++-. (16th March, 
Bragdon, master. 


Ist June... cecceeeees oe 4 16th July, 
Ist October (16th November, 
th April, 


seeeeererere 


MERCURY, (New clipper.) 1st March,......+eee0+ (16 
Conn, master. Pte July wecccvscces 8th August 
Ist November. .....+-- (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, 1st April..eess s+ e+eeee (16th May, 
Willard, master, fit AUgust...... +. e0es Siem September, 
lst December... . .»+. (16th January. 





comfort and con of p gers and commanded by men of experience in 
trade. The price of prssage is $100 without wines or liquors. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





?.8.No Letters or Mails will be received 
3 On boerd the Merlin, except | the 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STRERBT, 


They are all first clase — York built vesseis, provided with all requisite articles for } 4 


Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, oy 
auc % 161 Pearl st. 
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